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CURRENT cco 
manpower and labour relations 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


THE CANADIAN labour market changed little during February. Non-farm 
employment declined only slightly and by the end of the month there were 
indications that most of the seasonal decline in activity had taken place. 
Agricultural employment declined seasonally during February and was still 
substantially lower than a year earlier. The rate of increase in unemployment 
was about normal for the season. 

A decline in seasonal jobs resulted in the withdrawal of additional workers 
from the labour force during the month. At February 15, the labour force 
was estimated at 5,869,000, a seasonal drop of 22,000 from the previous month. 
Apart from seasonal variations, the labour force has shown very little change 
since last September. In February, the year-to-year increase (184,000) was 
still substantial, however, owing to the record expansion of labour supply 
last summer. 

Unemployment increased seasonally during February as further layoffs 
occurred in outdoor activities. The number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work rose from 520,000 in January to 555,000 in February; persons 
laid off for a full week fell from 50,000 to 36,000. During the month, the 
increase in job seekers, in percentage terms, was about the same as in previous 
years. However, job seekers in February represented 9.5 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 5.7 per cent in February 1957, 5.6 per cent in 
1956 and 7.0 per cent in 1955. 

Increases in unemployment occurred in Ontario and Quebec and the 
Atlantic Provinces, reflecting, for the most part, further seasonal declines in 
agriculture, forestry and construction. In the Prairie Provinces there was little 
change in unemployment during the month. Unemployment also showed 
little change in British Columbia and there were clear indications that the 
peak had been passed in that region. 

Total non-farm employment in mid-February was estimated to be 
4,706,000, down 28,000 from January but virtually the same as a year before. 
Apart from seasonal changes, non-farm employment has fallen by an estimated 
2.7 per cent since September 1957. The decline stemmed primarily from 
weaknesses in the forestry, manufacturing and construction industries. Em- 
ployment has remained stable or has continued to rise moderately in most 
other industries. 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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Forestry employment has fallen sharply since September 1957. By 
February, it was 50 per cent lower than a year earlier, representing a decline 
of 67,000 workers. This decline was the result of a general slackening in 
demand for wood and paper products and a heavy accumulation of inven- 
tories last summer. By February, however, inventories of lumber and pulpwood 
were substantially reduced. There was evidence, too, of some strengthening in 
the demand for lumber, largely because of an upturn in housebuilding in 
Canada and the United States. Expenditures on new housing in 1958 are 
expected to be 15 per cent higher than last year, so that a further improvement 
in the lumber market can be expected. So far, there has been no appreciable 
improvement in the level of logging operations. The outlook is brighter, how- 
ever, than it has been for some time. 


Employment in construction showed no change during February, whereas 
it normally declines slightly at this time. Since last fall, however, construction 
employment has declined more than seasonally. The decline during the latter 
part of 1957 was confined to non-residential construction and was largely 
concentrated in the business sector. Residential construction made a sharp 
recovery during the last quarter of 1957 and showed continuing strength 
during the first two months of 1958; housing starts in urban centres of 5,000 
and more were 158 per cent higher than in the same months last year. Non- 
residential construction, on the other hand, showed little improvement. The 
value of contracts awarded in January and February was substantially lower 
than last year and, according to the investment survey, the total value of 
non-residential construction planned for 1958 is about 3 per cent lower than 
last year’s figure. Housebuilding will be a major source of strength in the 
building industry this year. If present plans are realized a total of $1.6 
billion will be spent on new housing this year. This is 15 per cent more than 
last year. The employment effects of the upturn in housing were apparent 
during the month under review. While total construction employment in 
February was about 4 per cent lower than a year ago, the year-to-year 
difference was not as marked as earlier in the winter. 


Changing Trend of Manufacturing Employment 


As noted above, a major part of the employment decline of the past 
six months has been in forestry, construction and manufacturing. The decline 
in manufacturing preceded the downturn in total employment by some months. 
The employment and payrolls survey of employers shows, in fact, that the 
turning point occurred as early as February 1957, although after a moderate 
drop in March employment remained virtually unchanged until October 1957, 
after which it again began declining. 


The current decline in manufacturing employment follows more than two 
years of rapid expansion (see accompanying chart). The previous decline 
ended about November 1954. From then until February 1957 manufacturing 
employment, seasonally adjusted, increased by 12 per cent. This is one of 
the most sustained rises of the postwar period. 


A very high rate of investment and a strong demand for our export. 
products were the main stimuli for this growth. The strength of external 
demand reacted chiefly on the forestry and mining industries, generating 
further development of new resources. Outlays on housing and other construc- 
tion, and on machinery and equipment, all rose substantially in this period. 
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Between 1954 and 1957, total capital expenditures rose from $2,826 million 
to $4,143 million, in constant (1949) dollars—from 22 per cent to 26.5 per cent 
of total output. Not all of this increased spending benefited Canadian indus- 
tries, for imports of machinery and construction materials rose sharply. 
Nevertheless, the demand for domestic manufacturing products strengthened 
enormously. 


The nature of the 1955-56 expansion is reflected in the industrial distribu- 
tion of manufacturing employment. Between February 1955 and February 
1957, total etaployment in manufacturing rose by about 130,000. Twenty-four 
per cent of this gain occurred in the iron and steel products industries, and a 
further 10 per cent in electrical apparatus and supplies. Notable gains, were 
recorded in electronics, primary iron and steel and machinery. The transpor- 
tation equipment industry accounted for 25 per cent of the total gain. The 
real employment expansion in this industry, was much smaller than this 
because of a strike in the automobile industry at the beginning of the period. 
The employment gains resulted chiefly from increased production in railway 
rolling stock, aircraft and shipbuilding plants. 


Although the peak in manufacturing employment was reached in February 
1957, there was little decline through most of the year. As late as October, 
the seasonally-adjusted index was down less than 2 per cent. In the following 
months, however, the decline became more widespread and by the beginning 
of January, the index of total manufacturing employment was a little more 
than 5 per cent lower than in February 1957. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
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Current Trends 


Changes in export market conditions and investment expenditures have 
been major factors in the current contraction, as they were in the previous 
expansion. Slackening export demand was reflected directly in lumbering 
and some parts of mining as early as 1956. It also contributed to slowing 
down the rate of industrial expansion. The constant dollar value of capital 
expenditures increased by 6 per cent from 1956 to 1957, compared with a 
20-per-cent increase from 1955 to 1956. In the last half of 1957, reduced 
expenditures on non-residential construction were only partly offset by a rise 
in outlays on housebuilding. Machinery and equipment purchases showed 
a particularly sharp drop in this period. 


A slackening in the demand for motor vehicles has been a factor of 
considerable importance in the current recession. Sales of new passenger 
cars in the fourth quarter of 1957 were 12.5 per cent lower than in the same 
period of 1956. As a result, production in the first two months of 1958 was 
21 per cent lower than in the same period in 1957. 


These developments have resulted in both layoffs and short time. At the 
turn of the year the average hours worked per week in manufacturing were 
down to 37.3 from 37.9 a year earlier. Between January 1957 and 1958, the 
net decline in manufacturing employment (which includes some offsetting 
increases in food and beverages, printing, chemicals, oil refining and aircraft 
manufacturing) amounted to some 62,000. As might be expected, the industries 
experiencing the greatest employment declines were the ones that showed 
the greatest gains in 1955-56. The manufacture of iron and steel products 
accounted for 23 per cent of the decrease, transportation equipment for 26 
per cent, electrical apparatus and supplies for 14 per cent and wood products 
for 14 per cent. A further 10 per cent was accounted for by the textile industry. 
The employment decline in this industry was the result of a general slackening 
in textile sales and intensified import competition in some lines. 

Current reports indicate a mixture of strengths and weaknesses in manu- 
facturing. A survey of private and public investment by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, released recently, shows that expenditures for machinery 
and equipment and non-residential construction in 1958 are expected to be 
10 per cent and 3 per cent lower, respectively, than last year. This implies a 
similar decline in associated industries, principally the iron and steel products 
group. 

Inventories became generally excessive during 1957, and in many indus- 
tries production was reduced while stocks were liquidated. In the fourth 
quarter total inventory holdings, seasonally adjusted, showed a decline, the 
first since 1954. Moreover, unfilled orders in manufacturing decreased even 
more than inventories, suggesting that the Higuica tins of inventories may well 
continue in the first ial of 1958. 


On the other hand, employment in motor vehicle and parts plants was 
more stable in February than it had been for several months. Residential 
construction in both Canada and the United States has increased in recent 
months; the recovery has already resulted in increased lumber production in 
British Columbia and its effect is undoubtedly being felt by other suppliers 
of residential building materials and equipment. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 10, 1958) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower Y 

Total civilian labour force (a)................| Feb. 15 5,869, 000 — 0.4 + 3.2 
Total persons with jobs.....................] Feb. 15 5,314,000 — 1.1 — 0.9 
At work 35 hours or more............... Feb. 15 4,611,000 — 0.3 — 4.2 

At work less than 35 hours............... Feb. 15 528,000 — 4.4 +34.4 
With jobs but not at work................| Feb. 15 175,000 | — 9.3 +13.6 
With jobs but on short time..............| Feb. 15 69,000 — 8.0 +40.8 
With jobs but laid off full week...........| Feb. 15 36,000 | —28.0 +44.0 

Persons without jobs and seeking work..... Feb. 15 555,000 + 6.7 +71.8 

Persons with jobs in agriculture.............| Feb. 15 608 , 000 — 4.6 — 7.0 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture........ Feb. 15 4,706,000 — 0.6 — 0.1 

‘Total paid workers..<..¢:..s.e¢,0s.«» /] Peb. 15 4,274,000 — 0.6 — 0.3 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

JAPA 9 Tepageae hyalina et hl el. ¢arahe ee eke ee Feb. 13 131, 100 + 7.8 +46.0 

CVUAH CG. setae, Desai tELiiatis. Pyles sete ts Feb. 13 262, 600 + 4.2 +48 .4 

(ae halt 4 ee 2 Se ate Sg ete ie Adele sie ee Feb. 13 245,400 + 5.0 +54.8 

PYRITIOn cohec chs SEE oat BS whew 8 Feb. 13 115,700 + 6.5 +48.1 

IPACWG SSS. es CHORE eee EA Aho Bk Feb. 13 99, 500 — 1.7 +39.4 

Total, all réerions. areiises: ee bieaee} bo. eer Feb. 13 854,300 | + 4.6 +48.7 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

(tie REE. otk de eee oak ted eared Messe ee oe Feb. 1 834, 544 +12.1 +52.9 
Amount of benefit payments..................| January $60,759,645 | +90.3 +81.7 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Jan. 1 117.6 — 4.0 — 3.1 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... Jan. 1 109.1 — 3.7 — 5.0 
DM MIGTADION shoe. earners ee eae. hee tools. Year 1957 282,164 — +71.2 (c) 

J Destined to the labour force............... Year 1957 151,511 _ +66.4 (c) 
3 
Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress...............05. January 658 — — 
Number of workers involved................. January 211,174 — — 
Strikes and Lockouts 
EN OMIM VS OROi te. eters ncaa) ac sic pioney wo elybaniest February 63,400 —- +129.1 (c) 
No. of workers involved......................] February 13,921 -- —29.0 (e) 
Norotstrikes wn watisth ycddiee Maiis3 bates sae . February 31 -- — 6.1 (¢) 


Earnings and Income 


Average weekly wages and salaries........... Jan. 1 $66.45 — 4.0 + 4.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............| Jan. 1 $1.66 | + 1.3 + 4.9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Jan. 1 40.5 — 0.3 — 1.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............. Jan. 1 $67.11 |} + 1.1 + 3.1 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ Feb. 1 123.7] + 0.2 + 2.7 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=1(0)....| Jan. 1 130.4} + 0.9 + 0.5 
Total labour income............ $000,000} December 1,288 | — 2.1 + 3.2 
Industrial Production ‘ 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100)................ January 258.9 | — 0.8 — 4.8 
Peet SOON GIN eet e te si) users bc yeg ewes - sens? January 249.3) — 0.8 — 7.6 
Durables..... POP EOttrre Aes ied os January 304.4 | + 2.9 — 9.5 
Donia bless, Abe Meine kite. ke January 214.0| — 4.0 — 5.9 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, October 1957, Labour Gazette. 
See inside back cover, October 1957, Labour Gazette. : F 
¢) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 


previous year. 2 3 3 


Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


RAILWAY negotiations were again the highlight of the bargaining scene 
during the past month. The conciliation board, headed by Mr. Justice H. F. 
Thomson, began its hearings of the dispute between the railway companies 
and their 128,000 non-operating employees. News releases indicate that 
the workers based their demand for a wage increase of approximately 35 
cents an hour on changes in the average hourly earnings in the durable goods 
industry. Railway management, on the other hand, maintains that a large 
proportion of the workers are already receiving wage rates above the average 
paid for similar occupations in industry generally. Demands for extensive 
changes in fringe benefits are supported by the unions by references to indus- 
trial practices outside the railways. 


The Kellock Commission findings on the employment of firemen on 
diesel units gave rise to the basic proposal of the Canadian National Railways 
for changes in its agreements with the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen (CLC): The Brotherhood has, however, presented demands 
including an 18-per-cent advance in mileage rates and certain rule changes. 
This dispute has now gone to conciliation, H. R. Pettigrove of the federal 
Department of Labour having been appointed as conciliation officer. Similar 
agreements on the Canadian Pacific Railway do not expire until the end of 
May. Following the announcement of intention by the CPR to implement 
the Kellock findings the union is placing the dispute before the Railway Board 
of Adjustment. 


The marked increase in bargaining activity over last month will be noted 
from the bargaining scene table on the opposite page. Much of the increase, 
involving some 15,000 workers, is in the paper industry. Bargaining has 
now been scheduled over the next two to three months in Ontario and Quebec. 
In Newfoundland, bargaining for some 15,000 woodworkers will be delayed 
as the vote of the workers on whether they will change affiliation from the 
Newfoundland Lumberman’s Association to the International Woodworkers 
of America (AFL/CIO-CLC) will not be completed until mid-April. 


Important bargaining beginning in March involves the United Packing- 
house Workers of America and the major meat-packing companies across 
Canada—Canada Packers, Limited; Swift Canadian Co. Limited; and Burns 
and Company. The union has announced bargaining objectives which include 
equalization of all rates to the highest in the industry, increased changes in 
pension and life insurance provisions, and an increased rate of pay for weekend 
work. Other important bargaining which has just begun is that between the 
United Steel Workers of America and the Steel Co. of Canada Limited. This 
is the first of the important primary steel negotiations scheduled to take 
place this year. 


Only three settlements were reported this month among the major agree- 
ments. These were with the Hat Manufacturers Association of Montreal, 
and with the bindery shops and painting contractors of Toronto. These 
settlements involved wage changes of 10 to 30 cents an hour on agreements 


of one to three years: statutory holidays and vacations showed no new 
patterns. 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE MARCH 15, 1958 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 


February 1, 1958 to April 30, 1958 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period: agreements, 274,000 workers 
Bargaining carried over from January: 2 agreements, 168,300 workers 


Terminating in period Feb. 1—Apr. 30: 2 agreements, 105,700 workers 


Settlements Achieved Feb. 15—Mar. 15: agreements, 4,250 workers 
Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 
Wages and Duration— 
1 agreement, covering 1,050 employees, is effective for one year 
1 agreement, covering 1,700 employees, is effective for two years 
1 agreement, covering 1,500 employees, is effective for three years 


1 agreement, covering 1,500 employees, provides an increase of 30 cents 
per hour over three years. 


1 agreement, covering 1,050 employees, provides an increase of 20 cents 
per hour for males, 12} cents per hour for females for one year. 


1 agreement, covering 1,700 employees, provides an increase of 10 per 
cent the first year plus 2 per cent towards welfare benefits and 
3 per cent for second year. 


Reduction in hours— 


1 agreement, covering 1,500 employees, reduces hours from 40 to 383. 


Statutory Holidays— 


1 agreement, covering 1,700 employees, provides for 2 additional statutory 
holidays. 


Negotiations Continuing at March 15: agreements, 219,350 workers 
Bargaining in progress: agreements, 69,900 workers 
Conciliation in progress: agreements, 146,450 workers 
Arbitration in progress: agreement, 1,500 workers 


Work stoppage: agreement, 1,500 workers 


Other Agreements Terminating in Period: agreements, 50,400 workers 


Other Negotiations 


Two important settlements occurred in the Montreal area at the end 
of February. A 5-cent hourly increase was awarded to Montreal Clothing 
Workers by Carl H. Goldenberg, QC, arbitrator in a labour dispute between 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CLC) and the Montreal Clothing Asso- 
ciation. The increase, effective May 25, will affect some 12,000 clothing 
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workers in the Montreal area after it has been incorporated into decree. 
Similarly a settlement on the basis of a two-year contract with the Montreal 
paper box industry, which includes an hourly wage increase of 10 cents for 
male and 8 cents for female employees, and a reduction in the work-week, 
will affect some 2,000 employees when incorporated in a decree. 


There has been a considerable decrease over the past month in the 
number of man-days of idleness resulting from strike activity. The termination 
of the strike in the pulp and paper industry in British Columbia was the 
major contributing factor. However, at the time of writing, the major indus- 
trial disputes in progress involved construction projects in British Columbia. 
The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters both began strikes against employers in a number of 
heavy construction projects early in March. The dispute has shut down work 
on major construction projects in the province. 


Conciliation Statistics 


The accompanying charts on the workload of the conciliation procedures 
in Canada show that the number of cases being processed increased between 
December 1957 and January 1958. The number of workers covered by 
conciliation procedures was unusually high because of the non-operating 
railway workers’ dispute and the dispute with firemen on the Canadian 
National Railways. Excluding the railway workers, the number of workers in 
conciliation was slightly lower than a month earlier and a year earlier. 
Actual figures of conciliation services will appear monthly in the Current 
Labour Statistics table on page 233. 


CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 


-——=—— | oe 
NUMBER OF CASES = ig NUMBER OF WORKERS 


(in thousands) 


DEM » A’ M3 Ay S810) 41ND 


WORK STOPPAGES ARISING FROM INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
NUMBER OF CASES «= «9957 1958 NUMBER OF WORKERS 
( 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


; ATLANTIC 


TOTAL employment in the Atlantic 
region was estimated at 453,000 at Feb- 
ruary 15, a decline of 11,000 from the 
previous month and of 17,000 from a eta = 
year earlier. Seasonal slackening in con- fsx. n aa 
struction, transportation, fishing and fish 
processing and cutbacks in lumber and = 
pulpwood operations accounted for most 

of the employment decline during the [ol “Eree deta oals 8 fe dosh 
month. A number of layoffs occurred ' | 
also in certain parts of manufacturing 
because of a shortage of orders. The 

largest layoff, involving approximately eee ee Datel 5a ne 
100 workers, occurred at Bowater’s pulp / 
and paper mill. A considerable amount 
of short-time work prevailed in manu- 
facturing industries during the month, 
particularly in confectionery and food 
processing plants. Job opportunities in the trade and service industries were 
somewhat fewer than a year before. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
er 1956.57 1957-58 


| 
= 2 
= 
me ~ 
ad 4 se ee 


oh SOND sy Fo MAM Td 


Employment declined more than usual during January and February 
as cutbacks in the production of lumber and pulpwood reduced forestry 
employment to the lowest level in several years. Forestry employment 
normally rises rapidly during the winter months, counteracting layoffs in 
other seasonal industries. This year, however, the usual trend was reversed, 
so that by the end of February forestry employment was about 50 per cent 
lower than last year. There was no evidence of an early improvement in 
this industry; heavy inventories of lumber and pulpwood existed in most 
areas and marketing of forest products remained very slow. Labour require- 
ments for the spring drives will be smaller than usual this year. 


Manufacturing employment continued to be lower than last year. Saw 
and planing mills, pulp and paper mills and transportation equipment recorded 
declines of 12 per cent, 7 per cent and 5 per cent respectively. Food and 
beverage plants, on the other hand, showed a slight improvement over a year 
earlier. Employment differed very little from last year in iron and steel 
products plants despite the fact that a slight decline was recorded during 
the month. 


Unemployment reached record levels in almost all areas by the end of 
February. Only one area was reclassified during the month, from the 
moderate to the substantial surplus category. With this change all but one 
of the 21 areas in the region were in the substantial surplus category at 
March 1. At the same date last year, 18 were in the substantial surplus and 
three in the moderate surplus category. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MARCH 1, 1958 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE 
LABOUR LABOUR 
SURPLUS SURPLUS 
Group | Group 2 
Calgary Ottawa-Hull 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | Montreal 
Quebec-Levis 
(labour force 75,000 or more) | St. John’s 
Toronto 
Vancouver-New Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Brantford Halifax 
Corner Brook Kingston 
Cornwall Kitchener 
Farnham-Granby London 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur Victoria 
Guelph 
oe, 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL | 42¢ St: Jean 
AREAS New Glasgow 
(labour force 25,000-75,000, Niagara Peninsula 
per cent or more Oshawa 
in non-agricultural Peterborough 
activity) Rouyn-Val d’Or 
SAINT JOHN <— 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 
SUDBURY <— 
Sydney 
immins-Kirkland Lake 
Trois Riviéres 
Charlottetown Barrie 
a Prandos 
RAL ethbridge oose Jaw 
eg ot aay North Battleford Regina 
(labour force areas 25,000-75,000, alge Riot Saskatoon 
Niel Cie FROTE: Riviére du Loup 
in agriculture) Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 
Bathurst Brampton 
Beauharnois Drumheller 
Belleville-Trenton Galt 
Bracebridge Goderich 
Bridgewater Listowel 
Campbellton St. Jean 
Central Vancouver Island St. Thomas 
Chilliwack Stratford 
Cranbrook Walkerton 
Dauphin 
ee ere? 
rummondville , 
Edmusdston GROUP | Cont'd 
Fredericton Sorel 
aspé Summerside 
Grand Falls Swift Current 
Kamloops Trail-Nelson 
Kentville Truro 
Lachute-Ste. Thérése Valleyfield 
Lindsay Victoriaville 
Medicine Hat eyburn 
MINOR AREAS papioaany Weep Son ee 
ewcastle 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) North Bay Woodstock, N.B. 
Okanagan Valley Yarmouth 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 


—-»The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover of October 1957, Labour Gazette. 
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Portage La Prairie 
Prince George 

Prince Rupert 

Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme 
St. Hyacinthe 

St. Stephen 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


xO, 


i i ta a gt ih eee 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment continued 
to rise in this area during February, reaching a much higher level than in 
the same month last year. Pulpwood hauling operations continued to be 
hampered by unusually mild weather. Job opportunities in service occupations 
declined further during the month as a result of reduction in civilian personnel 
at the military air base at Pepperell; progressive layoffs involving 145 civilian 
workers will continue until the end of June. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. Most manufacturing 
plants in the area were reported to be operating at reduced capacity owing 
to a shortage of orders. 


Saint John (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Employ- 
ment showed a moderate decline at the Saint John dry dock during the month. 
Employment prospects brightened, however, as two large contracts were 
awarded during the month. Conversion work on the supply ship Labrador, for 
example, was expected to provide employment for about 18 months. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT declined sharply in 
the Quebec region in February, falling LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
more steeply than in the last three years. 1956-57 ———e 1957.58 
At February 15, the number of persons 


with jobs in the region was estimated at = | 1.»%.0 LLaheen Force 
1,478,000, a decrease of 26,000 from a |.” 


1,650,000 


month before and of 15,000 from a year [4 459 00 


earlier. 
The drop during the month was qed 
partly the result of the continued reduc- |: ~ With Jobs ___e 


tion in pulp-cutting activity, particularly 
by farmers on their own woodlots. The 
number of persons without jobs and | wars. 
seeking work increased at a less-than- | ; 4, pier 
seasonal rate but the figure, at 194,000, 
continued to be much higher than a year 
earlier and represented 11.6 per cent of | ‘Tas onodsrwans 

the labour force, compared with 7.9 per Le cacscssasai 

cent in February 1957. 

Employment declined seasonally in forestry, construction, transportation 
and the services. Hauling of pulpwood was virtually completed by the end 
of the month despite delays caused by bad weather. Employment in the woods 
was down 50 per cent from last year, and loggers accounted for more than 
half the year-to-year increase in registrations at NES offices. There were 
continued layoffs in base metal mining, but the outlook in asbestos mining 
was brightening after the slump of past months. Employment in the manufac- 
ture of leather goods and of women’s and children’s clothing rose seasonally 
during the month, though activity remained slow in men’s wear and woollen 
goods. Short-time work prevailed in textile plants and some layoffs occurred 
as mills operated well under capacity. Employment declines were also 
registered in the manufacture of pulp and paper and iron and steel products, 
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particularly in the smaller machine shops and in plants making structural 
steel and boiler plates. There were signs, however, that employment had 
stabilized in both these industries. Construction was at its seasonal low but 
new housing units started at the beginning of the year were higher than in 
1957 or 1956 and prospects for a rapid spring pickup in this sector were 
good. 

None of the 24 labour market areas in the region was reclassified during 
the month. At March 1, the areas were classified as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 23 (21); in moderate surplus, 1 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Registrations for work at 
NES offices remained steady during the month, showing only a small seasonal 
increase in construction and service occupations and a small non-seasonal 
increase in primary textiles and clerical occupations. Registrations from cloth- 
ing and leather workers declined seasonally. Activity rose in the manufacture 
of food products, boots and shoes, and women and children’s clothing; however, 
some 2,000 workers in the manufacture of hats were on strike during February. 
Production remained slack in the manufacture of iron and steel products and 
in the aircraft industry. A considerable volume of inside work was being 
done on buildings so that fewer skilled construction tradesmen were unem- 
ployed than last year. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. NES registrations from 
construction workers and loggers rose seasonally during the month. Hauling 
of pulpwood was nearly completed. Registrations of secondary textile workers 
decreased as the manufacture of clothing rose seasonally, though the BVD Co. 
Ltd. in Levis laid off some 250 workers. At the Montmorency cotton mill, 
most of the employees were working on short time. Short time also prevailed 
at pulp and paper plants. A good season was expected at the Levis shipyards. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario continued 
to decline during the month. The number 
comme, | Of persons with jobs at February 15 was 
EO as hatin’, | estimated to be 2,003,000, a decline of 
2,200,000 — | 22,000 since mid-January and of 20,000 
2,150,000 —— | from a year earlier. Agricultural employ- 
ass ment accounted for more than half of 
the month-to-month decline. The num- 
ber of persons without jobs and seeking 
a Fr bis ae | work increased by 13,000 from the 
19 gigs | previous month and was much higher 
2,000,000 than a year before. 

sstaaapeeaniaeen inemniaal. 3c: | The decline in employment oppor- 
ean a a | tunities was due to both seasonal and 
1,850,004 4 2-1" | non-seasonal causes. Cold weather and 
OA ee | heavy snowfalls resulted in further 
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reduction in construction activity but 
the rate of decline was lower than in the 
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previous month and total construction employment remained higher than last 
year. Employment in forestry showed a slight decline during the month, 
following the completion of log hauling in some areas, and continued to be 
much lower than last year. 

Manufacturing employment in January was down about 5 per cent from 
a year earlier and this spread appears to have been maintained during 
February. The average level of employment in the automobile industry 
appeared to be much the same as in January. The number of motor vehicles 
produced in February was only slightly lower than in the previous month, 
although total production since the beginning of this year was 21 per cent 
below that in the same period last year. The reduced level of activity in the 
automobile industry affected production and employment in automotive parts 
and accessories and in the industries producing raw materials for the auto- 
mobile industry, such as iron and steel, textiles, rubber, and glass. 


The iron and steel industry continued operating well below capacity; 
reduced work weeks and small layoffs continued, particularly in structural steel 
and heavy industrial machinery. There were, however, also some signs of 
improvement in this industry, mainly in the production of sheet metal products, 
road building machinery, and agricultural implements. A slight increase in 
seasonal activity was reported in secondary textiles but total employment 
in textiles continued to decline during the month and showed a considerable 
drop from the previous year. The appliance industries remained slack; 
staff reductions occurred in a number of plants. The service industries showed 
a slight seasonal decline but remained well above last year’s level. Employment 
in trade continued to rise and was considerably higher than a year ago. 


Two of the 34 labour market areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month from the moderate to the substantial surplus category. At March 1, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 22 (6); in moderate surplus, 12 (25); in balance, 0 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas. Classification unchanged. Hamilton (Group 1)—Unem- 
ployment showed a further slight increase during the month. Iron and steel, 
automotive and electrical apparatus industries were mainly responsible for 
the reduced level of activity. Employment in the farm implements industry 
showed some further gains. Construction employment declined owing to 
weather conditions. Ottawa-Hull (Group 2)—Employment declined slightly 
during the month, particularly in construction and forestry. Production of 
newsprint showed a slight increase. The wood products industry continued 
operating at a reduced level. Toronto (Group 1)—Unemployment continued 
to increase during the month but the increase was much smaller than a month 
before. Activity in the iron and steel products industry in general remained 
low, although some plants showed signs of improvement. Farm implement 
production continued to increase. The electrical apparatus industry continued 
operating at a reduced level. Textiles showed a slight seasonal improvement. 
Windsor (Group 1)—Registrations at the NES office at the end of the month 
showed a considerable decline because of a temporary recall of automobile 
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workers during the reporting week. Short-time layoffs in the automobile 
industry continued during the month. Construction and the iron and steel 
industries contributed to unemployment. 


Sudbury (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Unem- 
ployment increased, mainly as a result of layoffs of loggers and lumbermen. 
Employment in mining showed little change. 


Woodstock-Ingersoll (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 


THERE was little change in the Prairie 
labour market during February. At mid- 
month, persons with jobs were estimated 
at 935,000, virtually unchanged from the 
1,100,000———|——___Lebour Force previous month and from the previous 


Ce eee ae : year. Agricultural employment was lower 
1,000,000 ——f >= 
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sa than last year, but this was offset by a 
gain of 1.4 per cent in non-farm indus- 
tries. Unemployment was about the 
same as a month earlier but much higher 
Hgts bee than last year. 
tes Employment in manufacturing, on 
Mokke the whole, remained higher during the 
second half of 1957 than a year before 
but there was a gradual weakening 
towards the end of the year. Employ- 
ment trends of individual manufacturing 
industries during this period were not 
uniform. The iron and steel industry recorded a more-than-seasonal decline, 
which was most marked in Alberta, reflecting the drop in construction activity 
and a slowdown in the oil industry. In the transportation equipment industry, 
employment during the summer months was higher than a year earlier but 
the seasonal decline during the fall was more marked. The food and beverage 
industry maintained higher employment throughout 1957 largely because of 
a sharp increase in livestock marketing. There was no significant change 
in the trends in the first part of 1958. 

During the last half of 1957, a decline in non-residential construction 
employment was partially offset by an upturn in housebuilding, and in the 
first two months of 1958 residential construction activity continued to be 
substantially higher than a year earlier. In addition, there were signs of 
recovery in other types of building construction. The total value of contracts 
awarded for non-residential work in December and January was almost 80 
per cent higher than a year before. 

The transportation industry, which plays a relatively more important 
part in the Prairie region than elsewhere, showed a year-to-year gain in 
employment of 3.5 per cent during the third quarter of 1957. During the 
winter months, however, the employment trend declined as a result of smaller 
grain and coal shipments. 

None of the 20 labour market areas in the region was reclassified during 
the month. At March 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets) : in substantial surplus 15 (4); in moderate surplus 5 (16). 
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Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment rose slightly 
during February as further seasonal layoffs occurred in the construction 
industry, in foundries and machine shops. There was some increase in 
exploration activity. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Seasonal layoffs in manu- 
facturing contributed to a slight increase in unemployment. There was a 
noticeable increase in geophysical activity in the northern part of the 
province. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment showed little 
change during the month. A number of firms, producing mainly for the 
construction industry, laid off some workers. There was, however, a slight 
increase in other parts of manufacturing towards the end of the month, 
notably in clothing firms. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. There 
was a further, though moderate, rise in unemployment as activities in con- 
struction and lumbering industries declined. Grain elevators were filled to 
capacity and as a result progressive layoffs continued. Some pulp and paper 
plants laid off a few workers and were operating on short time; others, 
however, were producing at near capacity. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region |} bint Poncl rites - pace 
was estimated to be 445,000 at February, | 

slightly higher than in January and 
4,000 higher than a year before. Unem- | 
ployment began to decline during the 525,000 Labour Force 
month, following resumption of normal | 
operations after settlement of the strike 
in the pulp and paper industry. Unem- | 

ployment was still much higher than | ™ With Jobs 
last year at this time but the level of | 
employment was also higher. The main | 
contributing factor was the heavy move- | wheet 
ment of labour into the province in 1957; —— + er 
the increase in the labour force during 
the twelve months ending February 1958 
was about 6 per cent, compared with a 
national average of 3.2 per cent. 
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Employment was higher than in February 1957 in transportation, as 
heavy shipments of grain, lumber, and pulp and paper provided more work 
for stevedores, and higher than a year earlier in finance, public utility opera- 
tion and trade. Logging employment gained little from the re-opening of the 
pulp and paper mills and remained lower than last year, large inventories 
of logs and chips having been built up during the strike. Manufacturing 
employment was still slightly lower than last year despite the return of pulp 
and paper mill workers to their jobs; during the month workers were being 
rehired in the shipbuilding, chemicals and sawmilling industries. 
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Lumber production in December was 4 per cent higher than a year 
before. This increase, the first since 1956, resulted in some rehiring. Total 
lumber shipments during the last quarter of 1957 were 8 per cent higher than 
a year before; in December, they were 15 per cent higher, with important 
increases in sales to the Canadian, United States and United Kingdom markets. 
Preliminary information indicates that this favourable trend in lumber sales 
has continued in the first part of this year, bolstered by increased housing 
starts in Canada and United States. Lumber inventories at January 1, 1958 
were nearly 3 per cent lower than a year before. 

Mining employment continued to be lower than in 1957, a sizeable layoff 
resulting from the decision to close operations at Britannia Beach. Construc- 
tion employment increased during the period but was lower than a year before. 
New residential construction in January was greater than in the first two 
months of 1957 combined, but cutbacks in other sectors reduced the total 
amount of construction activity below the January 1957 level. 


There were no changes in area classification during February. At 
March 1, classification of the ten labour market areas in the region was 
as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 9 (8); 
in moderate surplus, 1 (2). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employ- 
ment increased during February to a higher level than a year before. 
Unemployment continued to decline from the January peak but was still 
considerably higher than last year. Manufacturing employment climbed to 
about the same level as a year earlier, mainly as a result of the reopening 
of the pulp and paper mills. Chemical workers who had been laid off during 
the strike also returned to their jobs. Sawmill and shipbuilding production 
increased, resulting in the rehiring of some workers. Construction employ- 
ment, particularly in housing, increased during the month and appeared to be 
higher than a year ago. Employment in the transportation and communication 
industries was considerably higher than in the same month last year. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Employment continued 
to be slightly lower than a year before. Unemployment increased during the 
month, mainly among women. Manufacturing employment showed a year-to- 
year decline, although sawmills operated at close to normal levels for this 
time of year and some workers were rehired in the shipbuilding and chemical 
industries. 
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U.S. 
Soars Million in Month 


Unemployment Total 


At mid-January this year, 4,494,000 per- 
sons—5.8 per cent of the United States 
civilian labour force—were out of work, 
according to statistics issued last month by 
the Commerce and Labour Departments. 
The figure was 1,120,000 above that for 
mid-December, and the largest since the 
Government began keeping figures in 1941. 


A report on unemployment insurance 
issued a week later, however, showed that 
new claims for benefits at mid-February 
continued a decline begun in mid-January. 
While the volume of insured unemploy- 
ment continued to rise to record levels, the 
rate of increase slowed. 


In Britain the unemployed total at mid- 
January was 395,527, or 1.8 per cent of the 
total labour force. The figure represented 
a rise of 60,058 from mid-December, the 
Ministry of Labour announced. 


European Countries 


Other European countries reporting in- 
creased unemployment include West Ger- 
many, Belgium, Sweden, Finland and Italy, 
the latter recording a figure of 1,800,000. 
France, on the other side of the picture 
reported practically no one was out of a 
job. Many French citizens, it is pointed 
out, are serving with the armed services in 
Algeria. 

The US. Government has taken the 
position that the current economic decline 
is temporary and that no extraordinary 
measures are required to combat the situ- 
ation. 


Recently, President Eisenhower sought to 
assure the nation that it was not facing a 
prolonged recession. In a public statement 
he asserted that there was every indication 
of a “pick-up in job opportunities” begin- 
ning in March. That should mark the 
“beginning of the end of the downturn in 
our economy, provided we apply ourselves 
with confidence to the job ahead,” he said. 


Meanwhile, the labour viewpoint that 
wage increases would be the key to curing 
the current recession won the backing of 
the Conference on Economic Progress. 


The Conference, a study group with 
labour, business, agricultural and academic 
members, issued a report in January that 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


called for sharply higher wages, higher 
consumption, much larger government 
spending, and a tax cut to benefit low- 
income families, 


Ont. Aids Municipalities 
With Works Programs 


The Ontario Legislature last month 
allotted $5,000,000 to pay direct labour 
costs of municipal works programs under- 
taken before May 31 this year, to aid 
unemployed who are not eligible for 
unemployment insurance. 


Out of this amount, the Ontario Govern- 
ment will pay 70 per cent of the direct 
labour costs of municipal works programs 
that meet the requirements. 


Premier Frost said further amounts 
would be forthcoming should the need 
arise. 


The program is not designed, he empha- 
sized, to provide funds for projects that 
would normally have been unertaken by a 
municipality. Provincial assistance will 
apply only to the amount by which a 
municipality’s expenditures for wages in 
the period February 15 to May 31 exceeds 
its expenditures of the same kind in the 
corresponding period last year. 

A week after Premier Frost’s announce- 
ment, the Toronto Board of Control began 
a program expected eventually to employ 
up to 1,000 men. The men will be employed 
cleaning up parks, lanes, boulevards, and 
city properties. 


Name New Chairman of 


Rail Conciliation Board 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
announced February 13 that Hon. Mr. 
Justice H. F. Thomson of Regina had been 
appointed Chairman of the conciliation 
board in the dispute between a number of 
Canadian railways and their non-operating 
employees. 

Mr. Justice Thomson, of the Saskat- 
chewan Court of Queen’s Bench, succeeds 
Hon. C. P. McTague, Q.C., who withdrew 
from the chairmanship as a result of the 
position taken by the union’s joint negoti- 
ating committee (L.G., Feb., p. 140). 
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Publish More Details of 
British Diesel Agreement 


More details of the agreement on the 
manning of diesel and electric trains on 
British railways (L.G., Feb., p. 140) are now 
available. The agreement was reached 
between the British Transport Commission 
and two unions—The Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, and 
the National Union of Railwaymen—after 
19 month of negotiations. It became 
effective January 1. 

A driver alone will now operate a non- 
stop passenger train only for distances up 
to 100 miles or four hours running time. 
Passenger drivers will not be asked to work 
single-handed for more than six hours or 
200 miles in a day. 


On freight trains fitted with a vacuum 
brake, the maximum non-stop distance is 
75 miles and the total distance in a day is 
150 miles. 


Single-handed operation will not nor- 
mally be permitted between midnight and 
6 am. 


In the past, normal promotion has been 
from cleaner to fireman to driver. It has 
been guaranteed that railwaymen will not 
be dismissed because of redundancy if they 
are prepared to acept downgrading or 
transfer to another department within 
reasonable distance of his home. 


Fireman who are not appointed drivers 
wil receive the first-year driver’s rate after 
15 years, the second-year rate after 18 
years, and the third-year rate after 21 years. 


Grant Bargaining Rights 
To 2 Canadian Arsenals 


Employees of two plants of Canadian 
Arsenals Limited, at Long Branch and 
Lindsay, Ont., will be brought back within 
the scope of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act effective April 
1, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
announced last month. 

These employees will now have the same 
rights and obligations under the Act as 
employees of private companies under 
federal jurisdiction. The Act provides for 
the certification of bargaining agents, a 
procedure for collective bargaining, the 
negotiation of collective agreements, and 
provision for conciliation of labour disputes. 

Employees of Canadian Arsenals Limited 
were excluded from provisions of the Act 
when it was passed in 1948. Some 1,500 
workers are employed in the two plants. 
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Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, expressed astonishment 
and disappointment that only two plants of 
Canadian Arsenals had been granted col- 
lective bargaining rights. In a telegram 
to the Minister, he pointed out that other 
Canadian Arsenals projects in Ontario and 
Quebec remain excluded from the terms of 
the Act. 


Department Represented 
At Meeting in Geneve 


For the first time in the history of the 
United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women, a Canadian was among the 18 
representatives present when the Commis- 
sion’s 12th session convened in Geneva on 
March 17. 


Canada was elected last May by the U.K. 
Economic and Social Council, the body to 
which the Commission reports, to serve a 
three-year term on the Commission (L.G., 
Dec. 1957, p. 1454). 


Canada’s representative, Mrs. Harry S&S. 
Quart, MBE, is accompanied by Miss 
Marion V. Royce, Director, Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, and Neill 
Currie, Department of External Affairs, 
who are serving as advisers to Mrs. Quart. 


Some details of the agenda for the session 
are given on page 264. 


Manitoba, N.B., to Enter 
National Health Plan 


Legislation to implement entrance into 
the national hospital insurance plan was 
forecast in the Speech from the Throne 
last month in the Legislatures of New 
Brunswick and Manitoba. 


In the Ontario Legislature the intention 
to introduce legislation setting up a com- 
mission to integrate provincial laws dealing 
with human rights was announced. Amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to widen its application were also men- 
tioned, as well as the introduction of a 
new General Welfare Assistance Act to 
replace the Unemployment Relief Act. 

The governments of New Brunswick and 
Manitoba announced that assistance to 
education would be increased. New Bruns- 
wick, it was stated, must cope with an 
annual increase of about 5,000 students. 
Manitoba will pay more money for mothers’ 
allowances, double grants for hospital con- 
struction, and supplement funds to pay for 
the two increases made in 1957 in old age 
assistance, disability allowances, and blind 
persons allowances. 
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1957 Immigration: 282,000, 
Highest Total since 1913 


Immigration to Canada in 1957 rose to 
its highest level since 1913, the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration has 
reported. 

A sharp increase in the number of 
British immigrants and the arrival of 
Hungarian refugees in large numbers con- 
tributed to the 1957 total. 


The number of immigrants who arrived 
during the year totalled 282,164, compared 
with 164,857 in 1956. 

Arrivals from the British Isles totalled 
112,828, compared with 51,319 in 1956. 
Hungarian immigrants totalled 29,825, com- 
_ pared with 4,274 in 1956. 


Immigration from the United States 
totalled 11,008, the highest level in several 
years. German immigrants totalled 29,564, 
Italians 29,443 and Netherlanders 12,310. 


Of the year’s immigrants, a total of 
151,511 were destined for the labour force. 
The largest proportion of these, 54,376, 
intended entering an occupation in the 
fields of manufacturing, mechanical and 
construction. Another 19,471 intended to 
enter labouring jobs, 17,574 the service 
industries, 16,829 clerical work and 16,040 
professional employment. Work in agri- 
culture was the intended occupation for 
10,838. 


Says Reluctance to Hire 
Over 45s Is Mistake 


It is a mistake on the part of industry 
and commerce to hesitate to hire men over 
45 years of age, in the opinion of Dr. 
Harold N. Segall, Montreal heart specialist. 

He believes that with the developing of 
our more modern technology as the basis 
for modern life, “the time will come when 
the most valuable man in a firm will be 
between 45 and 60 years of age”. 

Dr. Segall pointed out, in a speech in 
connection with National Health Week, 
that “with more complex technology, the 
technicians who will manage our industries 
and our social services will be people of 
higher training. 

“These people should remain in vigorous 
health until the late 60’s or 70’s working 
full time at their special tasks. An invest- 
ment of about 30 years in education and 
training calls for at least a dividend of 
productive work for an equal or somewhat 
greater number of years.” 
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Output Of Young And Old 
Varies Little—U.S. Survey 


Little difference in output per man-hour 
between younger and older workers was 
found by the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics in a study of the per- 
formance of the semi-skilled in 22 factories. 


The Bureau found that from the peak 
years, 23 to 34 years of age, until after 
age 64 the average decline in output was 
seldom more than 8 per cent among men 
or women. But, it pointed out, even this 
figure is misleading because of variations, 

For example, in footwear plants, as many 
as 35 per cent of the women in the 55 to 
64 age-group had a greater hourly output 
than the average for the age-group 35 to 
44. In 11 household furniture plants as 
many as 34 per cent of the men in the 55 
to 64 age-group exceeded the average 
production output of men of age 35. 


90,000 Canadians Receive 
Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons receiving old agé 
assistance in Canada increased from 89,726 
at September 30, 1957 to 90,127 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$6,429,962.43 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, compared with $5,888,481.48 in 
the preceding quarter. The higher increase 
was due to amendments to the Act, effec- 
tive November 1, 1957, increasing the 
maximum allowance from $46 to $55 a 
month and the amounts of maximum in- 
come allowed. Since the inception of the 
Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $121,227,035.42. 


At December 31, 1957, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $46 a month ranged from 
$41.70 to $43.88, except for one province 
where the average was $36.86. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $40 
a month, the average was $39.55. The 
average monthly assistance in the provinces 
paying a maximum of $55 a month ranged 
from $51.94 to $53.36. 


MINISTER TO ADDRESS MEETING 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
will be one of the speakers at the 16th 
annual conference of the Personnel Associa- 
tion of Toronto, scheduled for April 17 and 
18. 

Theme of this year’s 
“Personnel in Perspective”. 


conference is 
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Find More Automation 
In Office than in Plant 


Automation is being used more and more 
in the performance of accounting functions 
in almost every type of industry but is 
much less common in operating and service 
departments, it was found in a recent sur- 
vey by the Bureau of National Affairs in 
the United States. 

It was also found that most companies 
that have introduced automation have 
decreased their work force considerably 
but have largely absorbed the displaced 
employees, have generally raised skill 
levels, provide more training of both 
workers and supervisors, and have raised 
wage rates, usually upwards. 


Automation Less Serious 
In Office than Industry 


Owing to a high turnover and a shortage 
of labour, the large proportion of women 
employed in clerical work, and manage- 
ment’s policy of avoiding layoffs, the effects 
of automation on clerical workers promise 
to be less serious than in industry generally. 

At the same time the employment out- 
look for office workers in the future is 
uncertain, and it cannot be taken for 
granted that white-collar occupations will 
continue to absorb an increasing propor- 
tion of the labour force, as they have in 
the past. 

This is one of the main conclusions 
tentatively reached in an article entitled 
“Automation and the White-Collar Wor- 
ker’, by Jack Stieber, published in 
Personnel magazine for November and 
December 1957. The magazine is published 
by the American Management Association. 

The definition of “office automation” 
adopted by the writer of the article is the 
use of both general and special purpose 
computing machines which can record and 
store information, and can perform simple 
and complex mathematical operations on 
this material. 

The writer believes that the demand for 
greater skill and higher qualifications 
attributed to automation in the office has 
probably been exaggerated. Although there 
will be some rise in requirements, most 
workers will continue to do much the same 
work as before, or work requiring about the 
same amount of skill. 

Most of the new jobs that are created 
by automation in the office, he suggests, 
can be filled by promoting or transferring 
members of the existing staff. The workers 
who are qualified to fill the new posts, 
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however, will not necessarily, or even 
usually, be the ones whose jobs have been 
abolished. 

As long as employers continue to find 
other work for those displaced, and to pro- 
mote present employees whenever possible, 
the response of the employees to office 
automation is likely to be favourable, the 
article says. 

The evidence suggests that automation 
may not make it any easier to unionize 
white-collar workers, Mr. Stieber thinks. 
In fact it may make organizing more diffi- 
cult, because the workers who will have to 
be organized will be those who continue 
to be employed (some at better paying 
jobs), not those who are adversely affected, 
he points out. 


Give Two Years Notice 
Of Automated Machine 


Within two years British shipbuilders are 
expected to adopt a revolutionary tape- 
controlled, flame cutting machine that will 
greatly shorten the time required to build 
vessels. 

Development of the new equipment was 
announced two years before it will be ready 
for use in order that trade unions will be 
fully aware of its implications. Information 
on the new procedure is already in the 
hands of the Trades Union Congress. 

The manufacturers of the machine and 
the shipbuilders are hopeful that two years 
will allow the unions plenty of time for 
assessing the effects that it will have on 
workers. 


Book Reports on Survey 
OF Automation’s Impact 


With automated plants, Management 
cannot cut costs by layoffs because labour 
represents a much smaller proportion of 
manufacturing costs and almost every per- 
son manning automated systems is essential. 

This is one of the conclusions reached 
by James R. Bright of the Harvard Business 
School after surveying the impact of auto- 
mation in 13 plants in the United States. 
His findings are reported in a new book, 
Automation and Management, published 
by the Harvard Business School’s Division 
of Research. 

While the book deals mainly with the 
implications of automation for Manage- 
ment, several of the findings and conclu- 
sions are of interest to Labour. 

Usually, Mr. Bright states, there will not 
be a major retraining problem when a 
plant is automated because operating 


labour skills are generally reduced or 
remain unchanged. A few new direct labour 
jobs requiring superior skill and a higher 
degree of responsibility are sometimes 
created, of course. 

Maintenance takes on new significance in 
the highly automated plant because of the 
greater loss of production during downtime. 
Therefore, among other steps that must be 
taken’ to avoid costly shutdowns, main- 
tenance men must be carefully trained. 


Blind Persons Receiving 
Allowances Rise to 8,300 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act increased from 8,275 at September 
30, 1957 to 8,312 at December 31, 1957. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$917,815.58 for the quarter ended December 
31, 1957, compared with $849,155.19 in the 
preceding quarter. The higher increase 
was due to amendments to the Act, effec- 
tive November 1, 1957, increasing the 
maximum allowance from $46 to $55 a 
month and the amounts of maximum 
income allowed. Since the inception of the 
Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $17,883 ,750.82. 

At December 31, 1957, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $46 a month ranged from 
$44.13 to $45.80. The average monthly 
allowances in the provinces paying a maxi- 
mum of $55 amonth ranged from $53.77 
to $54.50. 


More Disabled Persons 
Receiving Allowances 


The number of persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Disabled 
Persons Act increased from 35,540 at Sep- 
tember 30, 1957 to 38,757 at December 31, 
1957. 

The federal Government’s contribution 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$2,935,015.39 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, compared with $2,453,577.05 in 
the preceding quarter. The higher increase 
was due to amendments to the Act, effec- 
tive November 1, 1957, increasing the 
maximum allowance from $46 to $55 a 
month and the amounts of maximum 
income allowed. Since the inception of the 
Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $20,616,304.18. 

At December 31, 1957, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $46 a month ranged from 


$42.60 to $45.28. In Newfoundland, which 
pays a maximum of $40 a month, the aver- 
age was $39.91. The average monthly 
allowance in the provinces paying a maxi- 
mum of $55 a month ranged from $52.64 to 
$54.73. 


117,283 Dwelling Units 
Completed Last Year 


Despite a sharp upturn in starts on the 
construction of new dwelling units in 
December, starts in the full year 1957 were 
about 4 per cent below the 1956 total. 

Starts in December rose to 8,241 from 
4,074 in the same month of 1956. In the 
full 12 months, starts were estimated at 
122,340, compared with 127,311 in 1956. 

At the end of July 1957, starts were down 
18 per cent from a year earlier, but since 
then the gap narrowed steadily. 

Completions dropped to 10,472 units in 
December from 12,455 a year earlier and to 
117,283 in the full year from 135,700. 


Because of the sharp rise in starts in 
December, the number of units in various 
stages of construction at year’s end was up 
almost 6 per cent, to 72,573 from 68,579. 
At the end of November this total was 
3 per cent below a year earlier. 

In the United States, starts in 1957 
numbered 1,039,200, the lowest number 
since 1949 and a drop of 7 per cent from 
the 1956 total. December starts declined 
a little more than usual to 62,000, slightly 
below the December 1956 total. 

Last year’s private total amounted to 
989,700 units, the first time since 1949 that 
it was below the million mark. 


Miss Barbara Costello, 
Labour Economist, Dies 


Miss Barbara Costello, well-known and 
highly regarded economist with the Econ- 
omics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for 32 years, died suddenly 
last month at the age of 53 years. 

Born in Alexandria, Ont., daughter of the 
late Judge and Mrs. Francis Thomas 
Costello, she was graduated from Queen’s 
University with a B.A. degree and from 
St. Patrick’s College, Ottawa, with a 
Bachelor of Sociology degree. 

During the Second World War she was 
active in the Canadian Red Cross Society. 

In recognition of her long and faithful 
service with the Department, in 1953 she 
received the Queen Elizabeth II Corona- 
tion Medal. 
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Manitoba Federation 
Submits Annual Brief 

Sweeping legislative changes were reques- 
ted in a brief presented to the Manitoba 
Government by the Manitoba Federation 
of Labour. The brief also complained that 
suggestions made the year before had not 
been implemented. 

Some of the requests made in the new 
brief are as follows: 

—Supplementary allowances of $20 per 
month for persons on both old age security 
pensions and old age assistance. 

—A comprehensive health service insur- 
ance providing “complete health care, 
including preventive and diagnostic as well 
as curative and rehabilitative services by 
physicians, surgeons and other specialists, 
hospital and other agencies”. 

—Consideration of an interim report 
from the Turgeon Commission studying 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act to allow 
for legislation at this session to provide 
increased allowances for widows and their 
children and to cover employees in retail, 
wholesale and hospital jobs. 

—Establishment of a barbers’ fair wage 
board. 

—Appointment of a full-time minister of 
labour. 

The Government was urged to allot con- 
tracts to firms having union agreements. 

No areas of Manitoba should be excluded 
from provisions of the Hours and Condi- 
tions of Work Act, or the Employment 
Standards Act, the brief declared. 

The Federation also noted that it 
doubted the Government’s right to enact 
restrictive legislation against electioneering 
or spreading of propaganda in an attempt 
to influence voters for or against a trade 
union seeking certification. 


Newfoundland Federation 
Urges Ban on Injunctions 


Legislation to prohibit the use of injunc- 
tions in connection with labour disputes; a 
joint commission consisting of government, 
management, and labour representatives to 
help solve the unemployment problem; and 
a government investigation into the 
interest-charging practices of finance com- 
panies were among the measures urged 
by the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
in a brief recently presented to the pro- 
vincial Government. 

“The Federation requests the govern- 
ment for legislation to prohibit the use of 
injunctions in connection with a labour 
dispute, at least until both sides of the 
matter have been considered,” the brief 
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said, pointing out that the intervention of 
the courts and the “heavy hand” of the law 
in industrial disputes have sometimes 
resulted in long periods of bitterness and 
unrest in relations between Jabour and 
management. 

In requesting the establishment of a 
commission on unemployment the Federa- 
tion said, “This year, because of the mild 
recession which has swept across North 
America and due to the influence of several 
local setbacks, the number of jobless in 
Newfoundland is to be higher than any 
time since Confederation.” It contended 
that “this tri-partite commission would at 
least be a starting point at which all three 
forces could combine to attack the uneni- 
ployment problem.” 

The Federation complained that, by 
advertising easy means of obtaining money, 
finance companies “annually ensnare” a 
great many wage-earners, of whom they 
mulet much money in interest charges. It 
urged investigation so that some measures 
of restrictive legislation might be enacted 
to protect “the unwary borower from high 
interest charges”. 

Other requests of the Federation included: 

—Completion in 1958 of the Trans-Can- 
ada Highway. 

—Investigation into working conditions 
of employees in some fish plants, where 
the workers were said to be required to 
put up with long hours, few benefits and 
generally backward working conditions. 

—Enactment of labour legislation includ- 
ing a Vacations With Pay Act, an Equal 
Pay for Equal Work Act, an Hours of 
Work Act, and a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act. 

—Acceptance by the government of the 
federal Government’s proposal for a jointly 
financed scheme of hospital care and diag- 
nostic treatment. 


N.B. Federation Submits 
Ist Brief since Merger 


A request for provision of funds to muni- 
cipalities for public assistance in cases where 
unemployment insurance had expired and 
persons were unable to obtain work was 
contained in the New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour’s first official brief to the 
provincial cabinet early in February. 

The New Brunswick Federation of Lab- 
our was created last year with the merger 
of the former New Brunswick Federation 
of Labour and the New Brunswick Couneil 
of Labour. It claims a membership of 
50,000 workers in 250 locals throughout the 
province. 


Among other requests the Federation 
brief asked the provincial Government to 
take action on improving housing condi- 
tions, on the Chignecto Canal, and on 
recommended changes in the province’s 
Labour Relations Act. 

Federation President James A. White- 
bone lead the labour delegation, which 
asked that the provincial Government 
proceed with any contemplated work as 
soon as possible to aid employment. The 
labour body urged the Government to 
encourage full processing of raw materials 
within the province, and that a concerted 
effort be made to assist in securing federal 
shipbuilding contracts for the dry dock at 
Saint John. 


Housing Commission 

Dealing with housing, the brief requested 
the setting-up of a housing commission, 
which would co-operate with municipalities 
in improving housing conditions. There was 
a wide field, the brief said, for the clear- 
ance of substandard housing in New Bruns- 
wick. 

An early start was urged on the Chig- 
necto Canal, which would cross the narrow 
isthmus between New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. The labour group said the canal 
was “essential to New Brunswick’s survival 
as a shipping province and to future indus- 
trial developments”. 

Despite assurances to the contrary, the 
brief said, “we are of the conviction inaugu- 
ration of the St. Lawrence waterways 
system will divert from our New Brunswick 
seaports large quantities of shipping that 
have provided a vital link in the economic 
structure of the province”. 

The Federation said it was further con- 
cerned about an announcement that con- 
sideration is being given to a free port 
in Newfoundland for Atlantic shipping. 
“Fistablishment of such a port would be 
nothing less than disastrous for New 
Brunswick’s shipping industry,” the brief 
said. 

A major part of the brief was devoted to 
recommended changes in the province’s 
Labour Relations Act. It asked, among 
other things, for: 

—A change in the method of conducting 
representation votes in union applications 
for certification, and an amendment to 
guard against outside pressure in decerti- 
fication applications by unions; 

—Inclusion of provincial government 
departments under the Act and the grant- 
ing to unions of government employees the 
same bargaining rights as those in private 
industry ; 

—Provision for a voluntary revocable 
check-off of union dues, and provision to 


prevent employers from attempting to 
influence employees against the unions 
during working hours; 

—Amendment to eliminate discrimina- 
tion against municipal and civic employees. 

—Authority for the Labour Board to 
enforce its decisions and rulings. 

The Federation also called for: 

—The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
to administer and supervise a provincial 
safety code in industry. 

—Consideration by the provincial Gov- 
ernment of an expanded system of financial 
aid to local and municipal governments so 
that no child would be denied the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining an adequate education, 
and extension of free school book distribu- 
tion to include Grade 13. 

—Extension of apprentice training to 
include the trade of stationary engineer. 

—Early implementation by the province 
of the National Health Insurance Plan. 

—An increase in Mother’s Allowance 
from $80 to $125 a month. 

—Extension of workmen’s compensation 
to cover all those who work for wages, and 
an increase in benefits to 85 per cent of 
the injured workman’s income. 

—An Equal Pay for Equal Work Act; 

—A two-week paid vacation for all 
workers in occupations which do not now 
provide paid vacations. 

The Federation expressed opposition to 
compulsory arbitration in labour disputes, 
and asked that the Judiciary Act be 
amended to make it mandatory for a judge 
to hear both parties in a labour dispute 
before granting an injunction. 


1957 Farm Cash Income 
Declines 5 Per Cent 


Cash income from the sale of farm 
products and from participation payments 
on previous year’s Prairie grain crops 
in 1957 amounted to an_ estimated 
$2,534,800,000, about 5 per cent below the 
preceding year’s $2,662,100,000 but 7.5 per 
cent above 1955’s $2,357,100,000, the Bureau 
of Statistics reported. 

The decline, the Bureau said, could be 
attributed largely to lower returns from 
the sale of grains, poultry and eggs and to 
smaller participation payments. 

The all-time high cash income estimate 
was established in 1952, when it reached 
$2,849 300,000. 

Supplementary payments made under the 
provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act in 1957 amounted to $1,900,000 as 
against $5,000,000 in 1956 and $33,300,000 in 
1955. 
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N.S. Federation Urges 


Compensation Changes 

Comprehensive changes in workmen’s 
compensation, and a greater fight against 
unemployment through the combined efforts 
of the provincial and federal Governments, 
were requested by the Nova Scotia Federa- 
tion of Labour in its annual brief to the 
provincial Legislature. 

The brief also urged action to stop the 
“liquidation” of the Canadian Merchant 
Marine, a stepped-up shipbuilding pro- 
gram, bigger royalties on gypsum, full pay 
for workers on jury duty, new rent control 
legislation and a series of changes in the 
Trade Union Act. 

Recommended changes in compensation 
to workmen included: a maximum pension 
based on 100 per cent of earnings, with a 
ceiling of $5,000 and a minimum payment 
of $150 monthly instead of $100; an end 
to the five-day waiting period; a minimum 
payment of $100, instead of $50, to widows 
or dependent widowers, with an allowance 
for each child; and higher pensions for 
accidents that occurred before 1952. 

On certification procedu.es, the NSFL 
requested that certification be automatic 
when the applicant union had signed up 
a majority in the bargaining unit; a 25-day 
limit for labour board hearings; and an 
absolute ban on company unions, 


The brief also urged that labour stand- 
ards be improved by legislation that will 
provide: a minimum wage of $1 an hour 
for men; the five-day, 40-hour week; and 
two weeks paid vacation after one year of 
service. 


Mine Workers Urge Steps 
Against Unemployment 


Processing of gypsum in the province 
“to provide work for Nova Scotians”; 
expansion of the facilities at the trade 
training school in North Sydney; and the 
opening of a new mine in Pictou County 
were among the requests in the annual 
brief of the United Mine Workers, District 
26, to the Nova Scotia Cabinet. 

The brief called for “immediate measures 
to alleviate the very serious unemployment 
Situation now prevailing in Cumberland, 
Pictou and Inverness Counties” and for 
“more positive action” to relieve general 
unemployment. 

The delegation, headed by District Presi- 
dent Tom McLachlan, asked for research 
into the dust problem in highly mechanized 
mines and stricter enforcement of the safety 
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section of the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
dealing with the protection of electric 
cables. 

The brief urged investigation of the 
possibility of securing coal markets in 
Ontario, where a large thermal power 
generator is being considered at Hamilton, 
and called sales policies “hitherto lacka- 
daisical’”’. 

Both federal and provincial governments, 
the brief said, had enacted emergency 
measures in Pictou and Cumberland Coun- 
ties, but such measures were only short- 
term ones carrying no guarantee the coal 
industry would be maintained. 

The union warned that the completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and the Trans- 
Canada pipeline could threaten the Quebec 
market for Nova Scotia coal—a market 
which it said absorbed 43.4 per cent of the 
province’s total production. “We cannot 
afford to wait until either or both of these 
projects is completed before assessing what 
effect they are going to have on this part 
of the country.” 

Transportation of American coal into 
Canada “at bargain-counter rates” along 
the Seaway was seen as a threat to the coal 
industry. American carriers bringing ore 
from Canada to the United States would 
not return empty, the brief said, “and the 
logical cargo is cheap American coal”. 

The union said it had asked the federal 
Government on several occasions to give 
some positive indication of the effect of 
the Seaway on Maritime industry but has 
received “no reply of any significance”. 

The brief praised the provincial Govern- 
ment for its long-range proposals to stimu- 
late industrial expansion. It felt that both 
levels of government were “now determined 
to make a bid for more and cheaper power 
and to make a more extensive use of coal”. 

An amendment to the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act which would provide that insula- 
tion of all system power circuits be 
measured and recorded every two years was 
asked in the brief. A review of sections 
dealing with diesel locomotives was also 
asked. 

The union requested an interim report 
from the Royal Comission on Workmen’s 
Compensation on Section 91 of the Act, 
which provides different arrangements for 
medical care for coal miners than are 
provided for workers in other industries. 

Requested changes in the Compensation 
Act were for an increase in the benefits 
from 70 to 75 per cent, with maximum 
salary allowance set at $3000, the inclusion 
of pneumoconeosis—a disease resulting 
from dust inhalation—as a compensable 
disease, the granting of a Board hearing 


within 30 days for any worker, raising of 
pensions allowed in former years to the 
current rates and for the reduction in the 
waiting period from five to two days. 

The brief asked for an increase in the 
$20,000 now allotted for rehabilitation of 
injured workers, and for the establishment 
of a board of three doctors to handle cases 
where there are conflicting opinions be- 
tween the workman’s doctor and the doctor 
retained by the employer. 

At a meeting with Nova Scotia’s High- 
ways Minister G. I. Smith following the 
presentation of their annual brief, the union 
delegation requested further work be done 
on secondary roads serving mines in Cape 
Breton and Inverness Counties. 


IWA Still Talking Merger 
With Pulp, Sulphite Workers 


At the 21st annual convention of the 
British Columbia District of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America last 
month in Vancouver, it was announced that 
fresh negotiations are to be held soon to 
try to bring a merger between that union 
and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 

A resolution adopted by the 200 delegates 
declared that the recent strike of pulp 
and paper workers had demonstrated the 
need for a merger, and urged that this 
should take place “at the earliest possible 
date”’. 

Walter Allen, member of the Interna- 
tional Board, said that although the matter 
had been discussed for several years noth- 
ing had been achieved. He thought that 
the reason for this lack of progress was 
that the international representatives of the 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers did 
not want a merger. He believed, however, 
that the rank-and-file of the unions were 
ready to join forces, and that the inter- 
national officers of the IWA favoured it. 

Joe Morris, District President of the 
IWA, said, however, that “the bulk of the 
Pulp and Sulphite people are outside of 
areas where the IWA is organized” and 
“have probably never heard of the IWA 
and probably see no relationship between 
their organization and ours”. Although the 
problem seemed simple in B.C., the main 
task was to create basic understanding 
between separate organizations, he said. 

Most IWA locals are openly advocating 
a demand for a 10-per-cent wage increase 
when the existing coastal region forest 
agreement expires on June 14, and the 
delegates at the convention seemed to sup- 
port such a demand. Mr. Morris told them 
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“not to surrender to panic reasoning” but 
vigorously to seek a big wage increase. 
Union officials and members assert that 
this year’s wage demand will really be “in 
the public interest”. President Morris said 
that “the wage income distributed as a 
result of our bargaining is the main lubri- 
cant for cash business done in B.C.” 

The union also announced that it has 
built up a strike fund of $1,585,000 to back 
up its demands. The convention, however, 
voted against increasing the strike fund 
assessment for IWA members. The present 
assessment is $1 a month, and it had been 
suggested that this should be raised to $2 
until the fund had been increased to 
$5,000,000. 


The union’s district executive is to study 
a proposal to enable all striking members 
to receive strike pay of $10 a week for 
single men and $15 a week for married 
men. At present those on strike can get 
relief only if they are able to prove that 
they are in actual need of the money. 

Other resolutions passed by the con- 
vention approved: 

—A request to the federal Government 
for an outright ban on immigration because 
of the unemployment situation. 


—An increase of $1,000 in income tax 
exemptions. 

—A request for a federal law to make it 
illegal for an employer to discriminate 
against older workers in hiring. 

—A suggestion that power development 
in salmon-bearing rivers should be _ pro- 


hibited. 

The delegates voted against asking the 
provincial Government to enact legislation 
to protect small logging operators. 

The executive will study a proposal that 
future conventions be held in the fall rather 
than in the winter. 

The possibility of setting up an industry- 
wide medical insurance plan on a co-opera- 
tive basis will be investigated by the union. 

Delegates expressed the opinion that the 
union should take a leading part in encour- 
aging the establishment of co-operative 
stores throughout the province. 


Civil Service Accident 
Claims Rise in Januery 


Accident claims received by the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Branch 
during January numbered 1,490, an increase 
of 221 from December’s 1,269 but a 
decrease of 60 from the 1,550 received in 
January 1957. 
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AFL-CIO Couneil Fixes 
Deadline for Clean-up 


The midwinter meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL-CIO, held early 
in February at Miami Beach, took measures 
to enforce the ethical practices code of the 
Federation, to end featherbedding in the 
construction industry (see below) to stop 
inter-union boycotts, and to deal with a 
jurisdictional dispute between the United 
Automobile Workers and some of the 
unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO Metal 
Trades Department. 

The Council set April 15 as a deadline 
for compliance with the provisions of the 
ethical practices code and authorized an 
enquiry into the affairs of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers—this in spite 
of the resignation a day or two before of 
the union’s president, William E. Maloney 
—and an other enquiry to investigate 
charges of corrupt control against the Inter- 
national Jewelry Workers’ Union. 

The Council emphasized Labour’s belief 
that reforms and safeguards established by 
organized labour itself would be more 
effective than regulation from without by 
proposed federal legislation. 

The dispute between the UAW and the 
metal trades unions concerned the right to 
represent some 2,000 workers in a new 
guided-missile plant in Denver. The UAW, 
which represents employees in the com- 
pany’s main plant in Baltimore, negotiated 
an extension to the contract to cover the 
Denver employees. Some of the metal 
trades unions, contending that the latter 
wanted to be represented by them, applied 
to the National Labor Relations Board for 
a vote on the question. 

George Meany, AFL-CIO President, 
announced the appointment of two of the 
Federation’s vice presidents to try to effect 
a peaceful settlement of the controversy. 

The Council refused a request by David 
J. McDonald, President of the United 
Steelworkers, for suspension of the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association, 
which he accused of defying an order of 
the Federation to stop boycotting goods 
made by members of the Steelworkers. The 
Council instead named David L. Cole to 
act aS an umpire under the Federation’s 
no-raiding machinery. He is to make 
recommendations to the Council at its next 
meeting on April 29. 

The Council unanimously approved the 
call for another round of wage increases as 
part of a program for “putting Americans 
back to work”. The program also urges a 
vast expansion in federal expenditure for 
national defence, foreign economic aid, and 
measures to stimulate the economy. 
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Building Unions Pledge 
To End Featherbedding 


After three years of joint study of the 
question, the National Constructors Associ- 
ation and the Building Trades Department 
of the AFL-CIO have reached an agree- 
ment that is intended to encourage full 
use of labour-saving machinery, and to 
wipe out wasteful practices that arose in 
the construction industry in the United 
States during and after World War II 
under the influence of wartime prosperity 
and a shortage of skilled labour. 


The National Constructors Association 
represents an estimated 90 per cent of 
heavy construction employers in the United 
States, and the Building Trades Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO represents 18 craft 
unions in the construction industry, with 
an aggregate of some 3,000,000 members. 


Although the employers directly con- 
cerned represent heavy construction, the 
agreement will apply to all phases of con- 
struction in which the craft unions have 
contracts, including house building. The 
Building Trades Department has given 
notice to this effect to all its member 
unions. 


The text of the 10-point employer-union 
code issued by the Building Trades Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO to its affiliated 
unions is as follows: 


1. The selection of craft foremen or craft 
general foremen, over workmen of their 
respective crafts, shall be entirely the 
responsibility of the employer. 


2. The welding torch is a tool of the 
trade having jurisdiction over the work 
being welded. Craftsmen using the weld- 
ing torch shall perform any of the work 
of their trade, and shall work under the 
supervision of the craft foremen. 


3. Workmen shall be at their regular 
place of work at the starting time and 
shall remain at their place of work until 
the regular quitting time. 


4. There shall be no limit on production 
of workmen nor restriction on the full use 
of proper tools or equipment and there 
shall not be any task or piece work. 


5. Payment of excessive daily travel 
allowances or subsistence shall be discour- 
aged. 


6. Jurisdictional disputes shall be settled 
in accordance with the procedures estab- 
lished by the Building Trades Department 
of the AFL-CIO or in special cases as 
agreed and established by two or more 
international unions without interruption 
of work or delay to the job. 


7. So-called area practices, not part of 
collective bargaining agreements, should 
not be recognized nor should they be 
enforced. 

8. Slowdowns, forcing of overtime, spread- 
work tactics, stand-by crews and feather- 
bedding practices have been and are 
condemned. 


9. Stewards shall be qualified workmen 
performing work of their craft. There shall 
be no non-working stewards. 

10. There shall be no strikes, work stop- 
pages, or lockouts during the processing of 
any grievances or disputes in accordance 
with the manner prescribed in the local or 
national agreement. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Health Insurance 
January 27 
Newfoundland will enter the national 
health scheme on July 1, 1958; Nova Scotia 
has indicated a desire to enter into the 
scheme, Health Minister J. Waldo Monteith 
replied to a question by R. J. McCleave 
(Halifax). 
January 28 
Manitoba will participate in the national 
health plan, Health Minister Monteith told 
the House, but it is doubtful that the prov- 
ince would be ready to operate on July 1 
of this year. 


Coal for Japan 
January 28 

The Government may give consideration 
to the proposal that Canadian coal be sold 
to Japan, Trade Minister Churchill told 
J. A. Byrne (Kootenay East), who sug- 
gested the plan as a means to help Cana- 
dian miners. 


Unemployment Figures 


January 29 


The numbers of persons registered at 
January 9, 1958 and at January 10, 1957 at 
local offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission in the province of Ontario and 
at local offices serving the areas of Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor, North Bay and Pem- 
broke, Labour Minister Michael Starr said, 
were as follows (1957 figures in parentheses) : 
Province of Ontario 241,926 (151,079), 
Toronto 55,864 (38,351), Hamilton 19,159 
(9,875), Windsor 16,246 (8,277), North Bay 
3,063 (1,895), and Pembroke 2,541 (1,674). 
W. J. Henderson (Kingston) asked the 
question. 


Mine Safety 


January 29 
If circumstances warrant it, a board of 
inquiry will be set up to check on safety 
precautions taken in mines in the Blind 
River area, Labour Minister Starr replied to 
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a question from J. A. Byrne (Kootenay 
East) in which he suggested that safety 
regulations in mines in the area were not 
being enforced, according to union repre- 
sentations made to him. 


Vacations With Pay 


January 29 

Bill No. 16, introduced by Labour Minis- 
ter Starr, passed following second and third 
readings. It provides for one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after one year’s service, and 
two weeks’ vacation with pay after two 
years of service for employees under federal 
jurisdiction, unless they are already enjoy- 
ing a better arrangement. The bill is retro- 
active two years. 


Diesel Royal Commission 


February 1 

“The report should be tabled today or 
Monday,” Labour Minister Starr told J. A. 
Byrne (Kootenay East), who inquired about 
the Kellock Royal Commission report on 
the use of firemen on diesel locomotives, 
which matter has been under dispute be- 
tween the CPR and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(CLC). 


Employment of U.S. Citizens 


February 1 

Labour Minister Starr advised the House 
that some experts on gas conversion equip- 
ment had come into Canada from the 
United States to instruct Canadians in the 
task. They would all be leaving Canada 
by May 15, with exception of one or two 
foremen or executives. He was answering 
a question asked by the member for 
Vancouver-Kingsway. 


Dissolution of Parliament 


The Twenty-third Parliament was dis- 
solved on Saturday, February 1, 1958, 
by proclamation of His Excellency the 
Governor General. 
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Royal Commission Report on 


Firemen on Diesel Locomotives 


Firemen not required on diesel engines in freight and yard service, 
railway’s proposed treatment of displaced firemen is fair, and payment 
of differentials to firemen should be dropped, Commissioners state 


The Royal Commission on Employment 
of Firemen on Diesel Locomotives in 
Freight and Yard Service on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, in its report published 
early last month, gave an unqualified 
answer to the three questions placed before 
it by the order-in-council under which it 
was appointed. 

The report, which was concurred in by 
all three members of the Commission, 
stated: (a) that the firemen in question 
were not required; (b) that the company’s 
proposal regarding the treatment of the 
firemen who would be displaced should be 
adopted; and (c) that the extra payments 
to firemen known as “arbitraries’ and the 
“mountain differential” should be dropped, 
and that the “valley differential” should be 
substituted for the latter. 


The Commission consisted of Mr. Justice 
Roy L. Kellock of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, Chairman; and Mr. Justice Camp- 
bell C. McLaurin of the Trial Division of 
the Supreme Court of Alberta and Mr. 
Justice Jean Martineau of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for Quebec, members. 


The Commission considered the need for 
firemen on diesel locomotives in freight and 
yard service in connection with the passing 
of signals to the engineer, lookout duty, 
mechanical assistance in the running of the 
locomotive, and relieving the engineer “in 
time of need”. 


Of what was originally the main duty of 
the firemen, v2z., that of keeping the loco- 
motive supplied with fuel for producing 
steam, the report says that whereas in 1930 
a fireman had to shovel as much as 28 tons 
of coal into an engine in 12 hours, this 
work has now been entirely eliminated. 


As hand-fired engines have given way to 
stoker-fired and oil-burning ones, the time 
required for the performance of the fire- 
man’s primary responsibility has decreased. 
With the substitution of diesel power for 
steam and the development of the diesel 
locomotive to its present status of complete 
automatic ipower production, the former 
duty of the fireman with regard to power 
production has been eliminated. This is a 
matter no longer in dispute. 
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Transmission of Signals 


“One of the Brotherhood’s submissions, 
made at the beginning of the sittings, was 
that the fireman ‘is there to receive and 
transmit signals when they can most safely 
and most efficiently be given on his side of 
the engine’, i.e., on the left-hand side, as 
the engineer rides on the right-hand side of 
the cab and the fireman on the left,” the 
report says. 

Commenting on this contention, the 
Commission says, “It is common ground 
that the normal and preferable practice is 
for the engineer himself to see the hand 
signal whether given by the yardman or 
trainman with whom it originates or to 
whom it is relayed by one or more of the 
ground crew.” It goes on to state that 
although the company has at times “con- 
doned the practice of using the fireman as 
a signal passer,” this was not the “proper 
practice’; and that “the evidence estab- 
lishes that any economy of time secured in 
any particular instance by a departure from 
the normal practice is not sufficient to be 
of major concern to the company”. 


There are a few locations—limited to the 
Toronto terminals—where it has been 
physically impossible to give signals to the 
engineer without using the fireman, the 
report says. But the company now has or 
proposes to put into operation dual control 
locomotives, in which the engineman can 
operate from either the left or the right 
side. This, the Commission says, will meet 
the difficulty. 

In addition to providing dual control 
locomotives in these situations, the com- 
pany proposes, if firemen are eliminated, 
to equip diesel freight trains operating in 
the western part of Alberta and in British 
Columbia with radio communication be- 
tween the locomotive and the tail end. 


Lookout Duty 


“Tt is claimed by the Brotherhood that 
firemen have been able to avert accidents 
to persons and property, or at least to 
lessen the damage from such accidents, by 
bringing to the attention of the engineer 


the fact of the presence of persons or 
vehicles approaching or being upon the 
railway right-of-way,” the report says. 

Much of the evidence given in support 
of this contention, the Commission says, 
unwarrantably assumed that neither the 
trainman nor the engineman would have 
seen such persons or vehicles had not the 
fireman done so. 

“In the case of a train approaching a 
crossing, there is little the engineer can do 
to avert or lessen the consequences of an 
accident where a person or a vehicle enters 
upon the tracks when they should not do 
so, unless it is moving at a slow rate of 
speed,” the report says. 

In answer to an argument of the Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Enginemen that 
“foolproof” operation required the presence 
of a fireman or helper on the left side of 
the engine to keep a lookout on that side, 
the Commission says, “This argument is in 
our opinion not supportable. A duty to 
make operations foolproof cannot be im- 
posed on a railway any more than upon the 
operators of trucks or buses. 

In our opinion where an engine going over 
the road is manned by two men, in either 
freight or passenger service, one on each 
side of the cab, nothing more can reasonably 
be required of a railway for the protection 
of the unwary whether trespassers or not, 
when such a locomotive is running on its own 
right-of-way and is steered by a flange on a 
steel rail. 


“Tt is only on this continent that three 
men are to be found in the cab of a loco- 
motive,” it adds. 

Of yard operations, the Commission 
explains that, “locomotives are operated 
under the control of the ground crew, it 
being their responsibility to ensure, by 
the giving or withholding of the appropriate 
signal, that the engine does not move unless 
it can do so safely. It is equally the engine- 
man’s responsibility, even when moving 
under the control of a yardman’s signal, to 
keep his own lookout and to stop if the 
signal disappears from view.” 

The report remarks that the increasing 
use of diesel locomotives has largely elimin- 
ated the steam and smoke which used to 
obscure the view. Although the practice of 
“going high” on ears is “even now an every- 
day occurrence in the lives of yardmen and 
trainmen,’ when weather conditions render 
this practice unsafe it merely means that 
the “number of cars in the cuts being moved 
requires to be reduced,” the report says. 


Mechanical Assistance 

Although at times in the past the com- 
pany has required firemen to make certain 
inspections of their locomotives, the mecha- 
nical improvements that have now been 


made in diesel locomotives and various 
measures that are now taken by the com- 
pany to provide for inspection and main- 
tenance by shop employees have rendered 
such duties superfluous, the report states. 


As a result of these maintenance methods, 
coupled with the improvement and develop- 
ment of the locomotive itself as already 
mentioned, the company has removed from 
the engine crew any responsibility for main- 
tenance or repair, with the exception that 
in road service, in the event of engine 
failure, an engineman may perform certain 
minor maintenance work under the direction 
of a mechanical officer. Engine crews are 
not even supplied with any tools for the 
purpose of making repairs. 


Relief of Enginemen 


The Brotherhood contended that the fire- 
man is necessary to replace the engineer 
“in time of need”; that is, if the latter 
becomes incapacitated through illness or 
fatigue, or is for any reason temporarily 
obliged to leave his place at the controls. 

“Cases of sudden complete incapacity 
while on duty do occur, but on the evidence 
before us very infrequently,” the Com- 
mission says. “If the incapacity should 
occur on a road freight engine driven with- 
out a fireman, it would be brought to a stop 
either automatically by the dead man con- 
trol, if so equipped, or by the head-end 
trainman opening the emergency valve, 
which is on all such locomotives and is 
easy to use.” Road delay from such in- 
stances would be rare and not of any 
appreciable importance in the over-all 
operations of the railway, the Commission 
declared. 

Should the incapacity occur on a yard 
engine while moving about a yard, the 
engine, if equipped with a dead man control, 
would be brought to a stop within seconds. 
Even if not so equipped, the evidence 
adduced by the company suggests that no 
damage is to be anticipated beyond what 
might occur in the case of a heavy coupling. 
as the speed of a yard engine is slow, six 
m.p.h. or less. 

All locomotives used in passenger service 
on the Canadian Pacific are equipped with 
dead man control and by the end of the 
present year it will also have been installed 
on all road freight engines, the report 
pointed out. “It is not the present inten- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific to so equip its 
yard engines.” 

Although all the operational officers of 
the company who gave evidence, with one 
exception, considered that the dead man 
control was not necessary on yard engines, 
the Commission came to the conclusion that 
yard locomotives on the Canadian Pacific 
should also be equipped with this device, 
“as the sudden incapacity of an engineman 
might result in the fouling of a main track 
or other untoward eventualities.” 
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European Observations 

The Commission visited certain countries 
in Europe “where both diesel and electric 
engines in yard and freight service are 
employed, in varying circumstances, with 
fewer operational employees than on the 
Canadian Pacific’. It made first-hand 
observations in England, France, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands. 

In all these countries, the report says, 
diesel or electric locomotives, or both, are 
operated in some types of service with one 
man alone in the cab. In the United King- 
dom multiple-unit electric cars in passenger 
service are operated in this way, and in the 
Netherlands “all yard, freight and passenger 
locomotives, both diesel and electric, are 
operated by the engineman alone in the 
cab”. 

The union’s counsel argued, however, that 
certain differences between the operations 
of these European railways and those of 
the Canadian Pacific ought to be taken into 
account. Notwithstanding this, the Com- 
mission finds that “operations as carried 
on by the European railways cannot be 
dismissed as irrelevant to the question 
before us. In our opinion they are very 
relevant and significant and constitute, as 
counsel for the Brotherthood very properly 
admitted, a serious obstacle to the position 
of his clients on the main question before 
us.” 


Treatment of Displaced Firemen 


During the course of the hearings the 
company made a proposal regarding the 
treatment of firemen who would be dis- 
placed if they were removed from freight 
and yard diesel locomotives. It proposed 
that firemen, numbering about 1,900, who 
had seniority starting before April 1, 1953 
should in general continue to be employed 
as before, with preservation of their senior- 
ity rights for promotion to enginemen in 
their turn. 

Firemen, numbering about 480, whose 
seniority began later than March 31, 1953 
but prior to April 1, 1956 would be offered 
alternative employment as trainmen or 
yardmen, and their existing seniority rights 
as firemen would be preserved. 

The remaining firemen, numbering about 
100, whose seniority date is later than 
March 31, 1956, would be given preference 
over new applicants for employment with 
the Canadian Pacific. By the time these 
men entered the service of the company 
it had notified the Brotherhood that it 
intended to terminate the employment of 
firemen on diesel locomotives in freight and 
yard service. 


The company estimates that removal of the 
fireman from diesel locomotives in freight 
and yard service would result in a current 
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annual saving of $5,746,000, and ultimately, 
when the system becomes completely diesel- 
ized, in an annual saving of $11,581,000. In 
1956 the net railway operating income of 
the Canadian Pacific was $41,336,000. The 
company further estimates that its proposal 
will cost in excess of $38,000,000 because 10 
years will expire before employees who 
would be protected thereby are absorbed as 
passenger firemen or enginemen. 


The Commission thought the company’s 
proposal a fair one. “Had it not been made 
we might well not have gone so far,” it 
reported. 

The proposal takes care, in one way or 
another, of all firemen who had reason to 
believe when they joined the company 
that their job was permanent. Firemen em- 
ployed since April 1, 1956 accepted employ- 
ment with knowledge of its possible ter- 
mination, the Commission pointed out. 

“We therefore adopt the Company’s pro- 
posal as our answer to the second question 
referred to us.” 


Arbitraries and Mountain Differential 


Arbitraries are certain periods of time 
allowed to firemen before the beginning 
and at the end of a shift in yard service 
and of a trip in road service, for which pay- 
ment has been arbitrarily fixed by agree- 
ment. The Commission states that owing 
to changes in the types of locomotives used 
and in methods of maintenance, “the evi- 
dence requires, in our opinion, a finding 
that arbitraries have become, on the whole, 
unrealistic and should be dropped and that 
firemen be paid from the moment they are 
ordered to report for duty until they book 
in at the completion of a shift or trip.” 

The mountain differential is an additional 
payment to firemen of 82 cents a day of 100 
miles in passenger service, and 75 cents a 
day in freight service, when they are work- 
ing on certain parts of the system designated 
as mountain territory. These stretches of 
line amount altogether to 473.4 miles, all 
but five miles of which are in British 
Columbia. 

On the rest of the system in British 
Columbia a “valley differential” of 9 cents 
a day over the standard rate is paid. 

The mountain differential was originally 
intended to compensate firemen for the 
more arduous work, greater danger, and 
slower speeds which prevailed in mountain 
territory. The Commission finds that. 
owing to the introduction of diesels and the 
improvement of the track throughout this 
region there is no longer any justification 
for the continuance of the mountain differ- 
ential. It gives its opinion that the agree- 
ment between the Brotherhood and the 
Company should be modified so as to 
abolish the mountain differential and sub- 
stitute for it the valley one. 


40" Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


CCA expects to equal 1957 volume of building but urges expansion of 
provisions of National Housing Act to help the industry. Reports on 
housing, apprenticeship and labour relations presented to delegates 


While the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation does not expect to do more building 
this year than last, it does expect to equal 
1957 volume, it was predicted at the Asso- 
ciation’s 40th annual meeting, in Quebec at 
the end of January. In 1957, some 118,000 
housing units alone were completed and 
total income amounted to a little less than 
seven billion dollars. 

Expansion of the provisions of the 
National Housing Act would help the 
industry, the meeting agreed. 

Among other things, the meeting heard 
reports on housing, apprenticeship and 
labour relations. 

Guest speaker at the banquet was Hon. 
Howard Green, Minister of Public Works. 

President for 1958 is Harold John Ball, 
President of Ball Brothers Limited, Kit- 
chener, Ont. He succeeds Tullis N. Carter, 
The Carter Construction Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


Housing 

“The terms of the Canadian (housing) 
legislation are more stringent than the 
equivalent legislation in the United States, 
where down payments and carrying charges 
are lower,” the CCA committee on housing 
reported. “Mortgages can be obtained on 
existing houses, and mortgage interest and 
municipal taxes may be reduced for income 
tax purposes. 

“Tf, as is hoped, additional mortgage 
funds become more readily available in 
1958, it is strongly recommended that 
serious consideration be given to adoption 
of such measures.” 


Labour Relations 

In the field of labour relations, Ralph C. 
Pybus, President of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, and a construction man him- 
self, told delegates that the strike, so much 
a part of today’s industrial scene, will 
become obsolete. 

He didn’t foresee the disappearance of 
the strike immediately, but he envisaged its 
disappearance through the evolution of 
community relations. 


I believe that there is a growing awareness 
of the need and desire for co-operation and 
acceptance of responsibilities and forward- 
seeing, sane and level-headed leadership in 
labour unions and industry. 


The strike weapon, as well as the lockout 
bludgeon, I believe will soon become out- 
moded relics of the day when weapons were 
thought to be justified. 


When bargaining in good faith and when 
fairness and equity break down, surely the 
rule of law and justice must intervene and 
a settlement made with due consideration 
for the rights and interests of all. 


Our governments will establish what I 
believe to be the necessary industrial courts 
and the necessary accompanying economy 
advisory councils just as soon as we Cana- 
dians press for them. 


The Committee on Labour Relations 
informed the conference that the increasing 
strength, wealth and numbers of building 
trades unions have caused the rate of 
incidence of labour disputes and difficulties 
to increase substantially and at an acceler- 
ating rate, particularly in recent years. 
Some of the difficulties encountered are as 
follows: 


Illegal work stoppages, costly compromises 
on the part of contractors because of threat 
of an illegal strike, jurisdictional disputes 
resulting in either illegal work stoppages 
or expensive compromises on the part of 
contractors as a result of coercion, picketing 
where no strike exists or picketing where 
an illegal strike is taking place, sympathetic 
strikes—the refusal of unions to cross a 
picket line despite the fact that such refusal 
is in contravention of their existing agree- 
ments—action of certain unions in restraint 
of trade, signing of agreements by con- 
tractors under threat of strike with non- 
certified unions which do not represent the 
majority of the employees concerned, the 
absence of uniformity in most areas in the 
termination dates of union agreements 
thereby multiplying the possibilities of 
labour-management disputes and prolonging 
the threat to the stability of labour relations 
im any area. 

To correct the avowed situation the com- 
mittee suggested the following action by 
the CCA: 

—Continuing intensive activity locally, 
provincially and nationally to obtain 
amendments to existing labour legislation 
that will place the employer in the con- 
struction industry in an equitable position 
with that of the unions; 
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—Unity of planning and action by em- 
ployer groups to make full use of existing 
legislation, inequitable as it may be, mak- 
ing every effort to see that maximum 
penalties are levied for violations of such 
legislation ; 


—Continuing activity in the field of 
public relations to ensure the publicizing 
of all illegal actions on the part of 
trade unions so that the public and the 
authorities will realize the necessity for 
amendments to labour legislation in the 
construction industry and the need for the 
enforcement of such laws. 


Apprenticeship 


The committee on apprenticeship in- 
formed the conference that during 1957 
further progress was made, with a regis- 
tration of 8,224 in the training programs 
of the construction trades, an increase of 
7 per cent over 1956. 


It was agreed, however, that in some 
trades there were not sufficient apprentices 
to meet the foreseeable needs of the indus- 
try. The committee suggested three steps 
to assure registration of a greater number 
of apprentices into the building trades. It 
urged that: 


1. Local apprenticeship committees be- 
come more active, and promote and 
encourage apprenticeship ; 


2. Careful selection of candidates be con- 
sidered most important, noting that if 
employers get keen, intelligent boys they 
will probably show continual interest in 
apprenticeship ; 


3. Employers must take an interest in 
their apprentices and, by ensuring that their 
superintendents and foremen do likewise, 
make the whole company apprenticeship- 
conscl1ous. 


Wintertime Construction 


The wintertime construction committee 
reported that employment of construction 
workers for the 1957-58 winter period was 
at record levels, indicating that there was 
more construction going on across the 
country than in any previous winter. 

. The Committee suggested that the main 
credit for the fact “should properly go to 
the federal Department of Labour for its 
national publicity program and the organ- 
ization of local citizens’ committees by 


branches of the National Employment 
Service.” 
However, many other organizations 


across the country deserved much credit 
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for the success of the winter work program 
the Committee observed, some of which 
were: 

The Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
Canadian Labour Congress, the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
Canadian Legion, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Engineering Institute of Can- 
ada, National House Builders’ Association, 
and Royal Architectural Institute of Can- 
ada. 


Hon. Howard Green 


Hon. Howard Green, Minister of Public 
Works, informed the delegates of some of 
the building plans of the federal Govern- 
ment that would be of particular interest 
to members of the CCA. 

Among the government projects, said Mr. 
Green, were such matters as the blowing up 
of Ripple Rock; the moving of the town 
site of Aklavik, in which connection he 
expressed the hope that before too long he 
hoped to see a road from Aklavik to Daw- 
son City. 

Referring to the Trans-Canada Highway, 
the Minister said, in part, “I have been 
doing my best to get it built and now it is 
my responsibility to see that it is finished 
off.” He noted that only two main gaps 
now remain in the road—one in British 
Columbia, and another on the north shore 
of Lake Superior from Agawa, a hundred 
miles north of Sault Ste. Marie, to Mara- 
thon. 

He noted that the Department of Public 
Works builds 175 to 200 buildings in various 
parts of Canada each year; the Depart- 
ment helps to erect bridges, causeways, 
harbours, breakwaters, and defence estab- 
lishments. 

The Minister spoke of the success in the 
construction of modest priced homes in 
Canada, a project of mutual interest to the 
Government, the CCA and the people of 
Canada. 


President’s Address 


In his presidential address, Tullis N. 
Carter, of Toronto, noted that an easing of 
“tight” money gives promise of larger 
municipal and housing programs in 1958. 
He noted that the Minister of Public Works 
had expressed the hope that 140,000 units 
will be started this year. 

Mr. Tullis expected that this year the 
association would find “a good volume of 
construction accompanied by the situation 
whereby capacity has surpassed the demand 
for construction services. This will likely 
mean that the industry will see increased 
efficiency.” 


Referring to taxation, Mr. Tullis noted 
that all the Association’s problems have not 
been physical ones. “Many are fiscal. If 
you agree with me that the real mark of 
success in contracting is to operate at a 
profit, the federal Government’s taxation 
statistics do not give a very encouraging 
picture. 

“The figures for 1955 were published 
recently and reported that 27 per cent of 
incorporated construction companies oper- 
ated at a loss.” 


The CCA President had a word to say 
about the Government’s immigration poli- 
cies, which he noted would likely be “some- 
what controversial”. Mr. Tullis said: 

At this time of the year with seasonal 
unemployment in industries such as ours 
and appreciable layoffs in a number of 
others, there is quite naturally a clamour 
for public works and a serious curtailment 
to our immigration program. 

I certainly have no quarrel with expanded 
public works programs, provided they are 


not uneconomical...but are ones that are 
an investment in Canada’s future... How- 
ever, when it comes to suggestions that immi- 
gration be cut off virtually to a standstill I 
become concerned about the effect that such 
policies, designed to meet short-term prob- 
lems, will have on long-term policies designed 
to expand our economy and improve our 
living standards. 

If a country with rich natural resources— 
and Canada is so blessed—wishes to grow, 
immigration should continue at a relatively 
high level. In fact, the future prospects of 
many of those now employed may well 
depend on the additional job opportunities 
provided by the larger market of a larger 
population. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, Harold John 
Ball, President of Ball Brothers Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont., was named to succeed 
Tullis Carter as President. 

E. V. Gage and J. E. Harrington, both 
of Montreal, were elected Vice Presidents. 


Successful Rehabilitation—IV 


Fourth in a series of articles on successful rehabilitation through 
co-ordination of community’s services, matching of person to the job 


The following article is the fourth in a 
series. Written by Gordon A. MacDonald, 
Special Placements Officer, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Halifax, it was based 
on files in the National Employment 
Service office there. 

The purpose of this series is to provide 
examples of success in rehabilitation that 
can be achieved through co-ordination of 
rehabilitation services throughout a com- 
munity. These articles will illustrate that 
the particular demands of any job, the 
unique combination of skill, aptitudes and 
attitude required in the worker, can often 
be met by a disabled person, not by coin- 
cidence but because of a previous matching 
of the person to the job. 


One of the many case histories on the 
files of the Special Placements Division of 
the Halifax Local Office of the National 
Employment Service is that of a severely 
maimed lad we shall call Bill. Bill first 
came into the Halifax office about two 
years ago seeking employment or assistance 
in any form. It was quite obvious that he 
had been distraught for some time and 
badly needed help. 


He walked rather clumsily with the aid 
of crutches and on being directed to the 
Special Placements Section of the office, 


he ignored, though it appeared uncon- 
sciously, the person being interviewed by 
the Special Placements Officer, as well as 
another person seated nearby waiting for 
interview. He took no pains to hide his 
resentment at being asked to wait his 
turn, and subsequently on interview it 
was found that he indeed was a greatly 
frustrated and resentful young man. 


In the course of a very lengthy period of 
interviewing it was found that Bill was 
first of all a bilateral amputation case: he 
had suffered the loss of both his legs. This 
terrible injury happened when Bill was 
about 19 years of age—he was 22 when he 
first visited the Halifax NES Office. Bill 
had had a very poor educational background 
and had gone to work as a farm hand at 
a very early age. Physically he was well 
developed, was a cheerful and well adjusted 
person emotionally. He was probably a 
very good worker—his employment record 
seemed to bear this out—and it was con- 
sidered that he enjoyed the life of a farm 
hand. 


One day while pushing hay and other 
fodder down into the hopper of a silage 
machine he slipped and fell into the 
cutters of the machine and received exten- 
sive injuries to his legs, resulting in the 
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amputation of both legs, one above the 
knee, the other below the knee. Following 
a lengthy period of hospitalization and 
convalescence Bill was finally declared 
ready for the fitting of prosthesis and was 
eventually fitted with a pair of new legs. 
As a farm hand Bill was not covered by 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of the province at that time, 
and as a consequence received no compen- 
sation of any sort. Through the generosity 
of friends and interested people the neces- 
sary funds were raised to make possible 
the purchase of artificial limbs. Following 
several weeks of orientation on his new 
legs Bill set out to find work. 

This proved to be a fruitless quest. Bill 
was a farm hand, with minimum education, 
a labourer used to earning his livelihood 
by the use of his hands, legs, back. His 
ability to earn a living depended entirely 
on physical stamina and that alone. The 
loss of his legs then meant complete 
inability to return to the work he knew 
and liked best. Is it any wonder that this 
man was bitter, resentful and frustrated? 


Following several attempts at selective 
job placement and a series of interviews 
with Bill, it was decided that training for 
a sedentary type of occupation would be 
the solution to Bill’s employment problem. 
His academic background was not con- 
ducive to clerical employment. Vocational 
testing revealed that mechanical interests 
were predominant in his aptitudes and 
interests. When it was established that 
Bill had the necessary qualities for training 
along purely mechanical lines, his applica- 
tion for training as a shoe repairman was 
submitted to the Co-ordinator for Rehabili- 
tation Services and was approved. 

Bill’s training period lasted several 
months, during which time he was paid 
the provincial allowance for single per- 
sons receiving training under the Federal- 
Provincial training plan. On completion 
of his training he was placed with an em- 
ployer in a boot and shoe repair shop 
but found that he could not operate one 
of the pedal-controlled stitching machines. 
This employer’s particular operation required 
that his assistant be able to operate this 
machinery and Bill was forced to leave 
his job. 

Another vacancy in the shoe repair 
business was not available for Bill and he 
soon became discouraged and _ resentful 
again. After many employer visits on his 
behalf a vacancy was uncovered at a local 
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electronics manufacturing firm where a tool 
clerk was needed. The employer requested 
an experienced man, one who was familiar 
with tool nomenclature and the system of 
terms used in this occupation. Inside the 
tool section of the plant was an engraving 
machine, the operation of which was to be 
part of the tool-keeper’s job. This com- 
bination of duties at first presented a 
frightening barrier and quite a formidable 
problem for Bill, who appeared quite reluc- 
tant to approach it. The shop supervisor, 
who was quite sympathetic though still 
realistic in his treatment of the situation, 
agreed on a trial period of two weeks. The 
operation of the engraving machine pre- 
sented a temporary snag for Bill, as the 
leverage needed to operate the machine 
could not be supplied by Bill’s leg while 
in an upright position. A simple adjust- 
ment of the machine by one of the shop 
machinists saved the day and Bill managed 
to convince the shop foreman that he could 
do an adequate job. 

A follow-up showed that Bill was rela- 
tively happy in his new job; but he men- 
tioned several times that if a good vacancy 
as a shoe repairman or the opportunity to 
become a shoemaker ever presented itself, 
he would be eager to have it. Bearing in 
mind his training and remembering that 
shoe repair work was the work Bill would 
like most to have, it was decided that 
should a vacancy occur in this occupation 
Bill would be advised of it and steps taken 
to secure it for him. 


One day during a visit to a shoemaker’s 
establishment it was found that one of the 
workmen would be leaving on retirement. 
This shop specialized in the manufacturing 
of orthopedic shoes and boots designed to 
the specification of orthopedic surgeons, 
and the volume of business received from 
patients, through doctors, required a full 
staff within the shop. The employer was 
interested in the case presented to him by 
the Special Placements Officer and agreed 
to see Bill. An interview was arranged. 


Following a period of assessment, the em-~ 


ployer agreed that Bill would fill the 
vacancy admirably. Bill’s employer was 
notified and after the situation was pre- 
sented to him he agreed that Bill would be 
happier in this environment. 

Bill today is happily engaged in the boot 
and shoe business and well on the way to 
becoming a shoemaker specializing in the 
creation of orthopsdie boots and shoes. 


,—— 


Civilian Rehabilitation 


Operation Reliance Inc. 


Disabled can be taught high-grade skills, says manager of new centre 
in Toronto, sponsored by March of Dimes, that teaches the disabled 
to become skilled machinists, hopes eventually to employ 30 workers 


The disabled can be taught high-grade 
skills, says Wade Hampton, Managing 
Director of Operation Reliance Inc., a new 
rehabilitation centre in Toronto that teaches 
disabled persons to become skilled machi- 
nists. The non-profit corporation was spon- 
sored by the March of Dimes. 


Nine disabled men were employed by the 
corporation at the beginning and it is hoped 
that within two years this number will be 
expanded to about 30. 


Operation Reliance Inc. does metal- 
stamping and technical assembly work, 
turns out screw machine products and 
hand-made jewellery. The machine-shop is 
equipped with punch- and drill-presses; 
piercing, screw, nibbling and maintenance 
machines; an annealing oven and assembly 
facilities. 

* * * 


A recent survey in Newfoundland proved 
the value of rehabilitating disabled persons, 
it is disclosed by provincial Health Minister 
James McGrath. 


Of the persons placed in employment 
through the province’s rehabilitation pro- 
gram during the past two years, 150 were 
selected at random. It was found that 
before they were placed in suitable jobs, 
they were costing the province $30,000 a 
year in welfare allowances. They are now 
earning at the rate of $283,270 in the same 
period. 


Mr. McGrath noted that the provincial 
Civil Service is giving leadership in provid- 
ing employment for those disabled persons 
who can be gainfully employed. 

* * * 


A Canadian, Jack Humphries, Chief 
Rehabilitation Officer, British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, will be 
a member of a United Nations-International 
Labour Organization team that has been 
assigned to advise the National Institute 
of Rehabilitation, Sao Paulo, Brazil, on 
rehabilitation of the handicapped. 


Mr. Humphries’ particular responsibility 
will be to advise on, and organize, voca- 
tional guidance training and placement 
services together with follow-up measures 
to assure satisfactory results. 


It will also be necessary for Mr. Humph- 
ries to arrange vocational training courses 
in the Institute and through outside agen- 
cies. 

* co * 


The role of the psychiatrist in the rehab- 
ilitation field is outlined in the following 
excerpt from a statement in an article by 
Dr. Francis J. Braceland in the Journal of 
The American Medical Association. 

“Much of the history of psychiatry is 
concerned with rehabilitation of a sort, for 
it has laboured against tragic odds to 
restore emotionally crippled people to more 
adequate modes of life. 

“The disciplines of rehabilitation and 
psychiatry both maintain that it is incum- 
bent upon the therapeutic team to rehab- 
ilitate man as man, no matter how disabled 
he may be, or how seriously restricted are 
his activities. 

“Tt is important to treat the patient with 
the background of his environment in view, 
as well as in the light of the personal, 
interpersonal and social meaning of his 
illness. 

“Psychological reactions of patients to 
any type of illness depend largely on 
the previous personality make-up of the 
individual. The rehabilitation team, there- 
fore, must be ever alert to any force which 
might impair motivation for recovery. 

“The real problem of rehabilitation con- 
sists of helping the patient realize and 
accept that the emotional rewards of health 
are greater than any secondary gains 
derived from dependency ever can be.” 

* * * 


The new provincial Geriatrics and Re- 
habilitation Centre at Regina was recently 
opened by Hon. T. C. Douglas, Premier 
of Saskatchewan, and Hon. T. J. Bentley, 
Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilita- 
tion. The new centre provides modern 
geriatric treatment and all modern facilities 
to encourage rehabilitation to mobility and 
self-care. 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


Ml e Ml 
Womanpower Revolution 


So strong is rush back to work of women whose working careers were 
interrupted by marriage and childbearing that it could be termed a 
‘\womanpower revolution”. Commission on Status of Women now meeting 


Employer inertia and old prejudices are 
still limiting job opportunities for women, 
it was asserted at a recent conference at 
Harriman, New York, called by the 
National Manpower Council. 

These arbitrary limitations as well as 
women’s duties to family and home, the 
Council was advised, prevent women from 
playing their most effective role as workers. 

The Council noted that it is concerned 
and concentrating on the status of women 
whose working careers were interrupted by 
marriage and raising families. They are 
in their 30’s, 40’s and 50’s, and so strong is 
their rush back to work that the conference 
termed it a “womanpower revolution”, 

This group offers a larger potential addi- 
tion to the United States force in the future 
than any other age group of men or women. 
The expected increase for men 35 and over 
in the labour force between 1955 and 1965 
will be 2,892,000; for women of that age, 
3,502,000. 

Another salient fact emphasized was the 
increase in the median age of women 
workers from 26 years in 1900 to nearly 40 
in 1956. The average woman, one member 
of the group declared, has 44 years to live 
after her youngest child goes to school. 
“It’s a terrible waste if these years are not 
used effectively,” she asserted. 

However, although women proved that 
they could do a man’s job during the 
Second World War, they still are not given 
all the opportunities they seek when they 
reach the hiring gate, a labour union leader 
told the conference. Saleswomen, hotel 
workers, teachers and nurses have less 
difficulty in finding work than other women 
attempting to return to work. Some repre- 
sentatives of industry reported that women 
wanting to return to jobs do not realize 
that their skills have become obsolete. 

Where the labour market is shrinking, 
seyeral new flexible work schemes were 
reported to accommodate the woman 
worker who is needed at home. In a com- 
pany short on clerical help, the women 
were given their choice of a short work-day 
within the regular hours. Another firm 
divided one job between two part-time 


workers. 
* * * 
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“Equal Pay for Equal Work” is one of 
15 items on the agenda of the 12th Session, 
United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women, which opened in Geneva March 
iif. 

Under this heading the Commission was 
to receive a progress report prepared by the 
International Labour Office on the imple- 
mentation by governments of the principle 
of equal pay for equal work, and a draft 
pamphlet on equal pay prepared by U.N. 
Secretary-General in consultation with the 
ILO. 

Under the heading “Economic Opportuni- 
ties for Women,” the Commission was to 
receive a report by the U.N. Secretary- 
General on the problems confronting work- 
ing women, including working mothers, 
with family responsibilities, and on means 
for improvement of their position; an ILO 
report on the conditions of working women 
with family responsibilities; an ILO report 
on the right of working women to rest and 
material security in case of old age, illness 
or loss of capacity to work; and a report 
by the Secretary-General on the age of 
retirement and the right to pension of 
women workers. 

Under the heading “Access of Women to 
Education,” the Commission was to receive 
a report by UNESCO on the access of 
women to higher education and another 
containing statistical data on the access to 
secondary education. 

x Ok Ox 


Of the 9,699,800 trade union members in 
the United Kingdom at the end of 1956, 
latest year for which figures are available, 
1,882,530 were women. This was an increase 
of 39,100 over the previous year. The total’ 
union membership increase from 1955 to 
1956 amounted to only 35,320. 

Most of the women in 1956, some 328,320, 
were members of the general labour organ- 
ization unions; 205,920 were in groups in 
the educational field; 162,970 were in dis- 
tributive trade unions; 173,510 were in 
local government service unions. In each 
case the unions showed an increase in 
membership over the previous year. 


From the Labour Gazette, March 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Wages in Canada moved upward “to a marked degree” during first 
ten months of 1907 but fell in year’s fourth quarter because of “falling 


off in industrial activity resulting from stringency in money market 


Wages in Canada in 1907, according to 
a review of changes in wages and hours 
during that year which appeared in the 
Lazsour Gazette of March 1908, during the 
first ten months of the year had been 
“upward to a marked degree”; to a greater 
degree, in fact, than in any year since 1903. 
But in the fourth quarter, owing to “the 
falling off in industrial activity resulting 
from the stringency in the money market,” 
wages had tended to fall. 

“Unskilled labour, lumbermen, factory 
hands and metal miners in British Columbia 
were the classes chiefly affected. In the 
case of the metal miners it may be remarked 
that the decline followed upon an advance 
granted earlier in the season. In the 
lumbering industry also, though the wages 
of employees in the camps of Ontario and 
the Eastern provinces were reduced during 
autumn months, river drivers and sawmill 
hands during the spring season obtained 
very substantial increases.” 

Examples of wage reductions were: 

Some 60 iron workers and wood workers 
employed in factories in Berlin, Ont., had 
reductions of from 10 to 15 per cent. Wages 
of 150 labourers working on railroad con- 
struction near Moncton were reduced to 
15 from 16 cents an hour. 

On the other hand, wages in some occupa- 
tions and industries continued to rise during 
the early part of 1908. Civic employees in 
Saint John, N.B., and in Niagara Falls had 
their wages increased. Policemen at Brant- 
ford, Ont., obtained an increase averaging 
15 cents a day. Teamsters employed by 
the Ottawa Electric Railway Company in 
removing snow obtained an increase which 
brought their remuneration to 25 cents 
instead of 20 cents a load. This increase was 
obtained after a strike. 

Employees of various departments of the 
Dominion Government received increases 
during 1907. Certain employees of the 
Department of Indian Affairs had their 
salaries increased by from $60 to $300 a 
year. Country postmasters all over the 
country had their scale of remuneration 
increased, 

The Lasour Gazerte reports that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company had 
granted pensions “from time to time since 


“a 


1903 to a number of employees who have 
a specified age limit and who have been 
in the service of the company continuously 
for 10 years or more”. It had been found, 
however, that in some cases the pension 
calculated according to the regulations “was 
insufficient to protect the recipient from 
want during his declining years, as was 
intended”. 

Accordingly the regulations were amended 
“so as to provide that from January 1, 1908, 
and until further notice, the minimum 
amount of the pension to be paid shall be 
$20 per month”. 

A deputation of representatives of the 
International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and other railway unions in 
February met the Minister of Railways and 
the Minister of Justice to urge the amend- 
ment of the Railway Act to remove the 
provision which held a railwayman crimin- 
ally liable for an accident caused by forget- 
fulness or error of judgment (L.G., Jan., 
p. 60). Further conferences were to be held 
before definite amendments were proposed. 

“In the annual report of the Inspector of 
Hospitals and Charities for Ontario,” the 
Lasour GAZETTE says, “it was stated that 
the average cost per patient in Ontario 
hospitals had increased from 833 cents per 
day in 1900 to $1.08 in 1906, and $1.16 in 
1907.” 

Canadian railway companies in the spring 
of 1908 were planning another large pro- 
gram of construction for the coming season. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
was intending to spend about $20,000,000 on 
branch lines, rolling stock, etc., the Grand 
Trunk $25,000,000, the Canadian Northern 
$10,000,000, and the National Transcon- 
tinental Railway $20,000,000. The total of 
these amounts thus exceeded the $62,000,000 
that it had been planned to spend on new 
lines and equipment the year before (L.G.., 
Jan. 1957, p. 53). 

By the end of March tenders had been 
received by the National Transcontinental 
Railway for construction of an additional 
365 miles of line in six sections. The Grand 
Trunk had let a contract for construction 
of 126 miles of line. The CPR was working 
on the double-tracking of its line between 
Winnipeg and Fort William. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


1957 Another Favourable Year for Workers 


Gains outweighed losses, employment rose slightly in most countries, 
and purchasing power of wages a little higher than in earlier years, 
ILO Director-General finds from official statistics reported to ILO 


Gains outweighed losses to make 1957 
another generally favourable year for 
Labour, David A. Morse, Director-General 
of the International Labour Organization, 
said last month. 

Employment in most countries increased 
slightly, the purchasing power of wages 
was a little higher than in earlier years, 
and social protection for workers was 
extended and consolidated. 

Days lost through industrial disputes 
approached their lowest postwar level. 

Consumer prices, however, registered 
their greatest advance for several years, 
threatening the standard of living of 
millions of persons on fixed or sluggish 
incomes and undermining the protection 
afforded by social security systems through- 
out the world. Economic recession aug- 
mented joblessness in a number of countries. 
As it entered the new year, therefore, 
Labour was required to be on guard against 
two grim and relentless enemies—inflation 
and unemployment. 

These conclusions are based on official 
national statistics reported to the ILO, sup- 
plemented by published information from 
other sources. For the most part the 
figures relate to a month in the last quarter 
of 1957 compared with the same month in 
1956; in a few cases, however, particularly 
with regard to wages, the latest data 
available refer to mid-1957. Reports from 
Eastern Europe, Asia and South America, 
despite the large population of those areas, 
are very incomplete, necessitating heavy 
reliance on non-statistical sources. 


Employment in 16 of the 24 reporting 
countries was higher in late 1957 than in 
late 1956. The increases were generally 
small, however, and insufficient in many 
cases to absorb the increase in the available 
labour force. Half of all reporting countries 
(16 out of the 32 providing information 
on this point) consequently suffered in- 
creases in unemployment. 

Consumer prices rose by 3.7 per cent 
(median figure) during the 12 months 
ending late in 1957; this was the largest 
average increase since the early days of 
the Korean War. 

Wage rates trended generally upwards, 
and in a majority of the reporting coun- 
tries (16 out of 25) rose more than prices, 
thus increasing wage purchasing power. 
Reduced hours of work, however, tended to 
offset the gains in some instances. In nine 
countries there was a decline in real wages 
or the trend was uncertain. 

Productivity in manufacturing industry 
during the first three quarters of 1957, 
judging from a small number of reporting 
countries, chiefly in North America and 
Europe, was moderately higher than in the 
same period of 1956. Industrial production 
in some areas declined late in 1957, how- 
ever, and the final productivity figures for 
the year may be less favourable than 
present reports indicate. 

Days reported lost due to industrial 
disputes were down from 73 million in 1956 
to an estimated 55 million in 1957. 


U.K., Denmark Ratify Forced Labour Convention 


- Ratification by the United Kingdom and 
Denmark of ILO Convention No. 105, 
which calls for the abolition of forced labour, 
means that the Convention will come into 
force January 17, 1959 for the countries 
that have ratified it. The Convention was 
adopted by the 40th International Labour 
Conference in June last year (for text see 
L.G., Aug. 1957, p. 962). 
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The United Kingdom ratification was 
deposited with the ILO on January 2 and 
that by Denmark on January 17. 

At the same time, Denmark also de- 
posited ratification of the convention, also 
adopted by the 40th Conference, concern- 
ing weekly rest in commerce and offices 
(L.G., Aug. 1957, p. 962). It is the first 
ratification of this Convention. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Labour-management co-operation through 
a labour-management committee has become 
an established part of the industrial rela- 
tions program at the Foothills Steel 
Foundry & Iron Works Ltd. in Calgary. 
This committee was formed in co-operation 
with Local 360 of the International Molders’ 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America, CLC. In a recent statement 
about the work of the committee, J. R. 
Irving, Business Manager, said: 


“These meetings have helped employee- 
employer relations. In many cases the 
employees on the committee have brought 
up problems that they were reluctant to 
take to their foremen. Management has 
been able, through this committee, to clear 
up false impressions of company policies 
and finances. Most recommendations by 
the committee have been carried out to the 
advantage of both labour and management. 
A number of time- and labour-saving sug- 
gestions have also been put into use. Waste 
in time, labour, and materials has been 
reduced, and quality improved as a direct 
result of the committee’s work.” 


Minutes of the committee’s meetings 
indicate the variety of production problems 
discussed. Included among these are such 
items as smoke hazards, production require- 
ments, improved equipment, quality con- 
trol, good housekeeping and other matters 
related to the production process. This 
committee has worked continually to assist 
in all phases of plant production activity, 
and is a useful aid in maintaining top 
quality production and efficient working 
methods. 

* * * 


Employees of John Labatt Ltd., London, 
Ont., recently celebrated 50 years of union 
organization. (The employees are repre- 
sented by Local No. 1, National Brewery 
Workers’ Union, CLC). For 16 of the 50 
years there has been a continuing program 
of joint labour-management consultation. 
(See Lasour Gazerre, April 1957). 

Commenting on this 50 years of labour- 
management harmony, The Labatt News, 
monthly employee publication, said: 

“During this half century, union and 
management have worked together in an 
atmosphere of mutual understanding and 


respect. There have been no strikes or 
major labour disputes and both parties have 
benefited. 

“Now in this Golden Anniversary Year 
of organized labour, Labatt’s enjoys an 
increasingly enviable record of progressive 
and harmonious employer-employee co-op- 
eration, and is recognized across the country 
as a good place to work.” 

To mark the half century of its associa- 
tion with organized labour, the company 
has established a program of annual com- 
petitive scholarships to send children of 
employees to university. The scholarships 
will permit promising children of employees 
to attend the university of their choice in 
Ontario, Quebec or Manitoba, in any course 
selected. The awards cover four years of 
study. Two scholarships will be awarded 
in Ontario, one in Quebec and one in 
Manitoba. 

In announcing the scholarships, J. H. 
Moore, Executive Vice-President and Man- 
aging Director, said: 

“We are establishing these Labatt’s 
scholarships as a means of saying ‘thank 
you’ to our employees.” 

Expressing appreciation on behalf of the 
employees, Jack Ryan, President of the 
Union, said: 

“T think I speak for all when I say we 
have enjoyed the part we have been able 
to play in our company’s welfare during 
these past 50 years and because we realize 
that good labour-management relationships 
play an important part in both the com- 
pany’s and our prosperity. I would like 
to assure the company that the union will 
continue its efforts to maintain and, if 
possible, improve these good relations.” 

* * * 


Members of the labour-management com- 
mittee at Preston-Noelting Company, Ltd., 
in Stratford, Ont., recently visited dealers 
in various localities who handle furniture 
they produce. The object of the visit was 
to observe trends in the office furniture 
industry and to see what competition their 
products had to face. The committee then 
held a discussion on what had been seen 
and what steps could be taken to improve 
the competitive market position of their 
products. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during January. The Board 
issued eleven certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents, ordered three representation 
votes, and rejected two applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received four applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of two applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 7, on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed by the Northern 
Alberta Railways Company in its Commer- 
cial Telegraph Department (L.G., Jan., 
p. 67). 

2. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed by the 
Three Rivers Shipping Company in the 
loading and unloading of inland and coastal 
vessels and barges in the Port of Three 
Rivers and at the Cap de la Madeleine Pier, 
Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 67). 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed by 
J. C. Malone & Company Limited in the 
loading and unloading of inland and coastal 
vessels and barges in the Port of Three 
Rivers and at the Cap de la Madeleine Pier, 
Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 67). 

4. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed by the 
Three Rivers Shipping Company in the 
loading and unloading of ocean-going ves- 
sels in the Port of Three Rivers and at the 
Ug acee la Madeleine Pier, Que. (L.G., Jan., 
p. 67). 

5. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed by 
J. C. Malone & Company Limited in the 
loading and unloading of ocean-going ves- 
sels in the Port of Three Rivers and at the 
Cap de la Madeleine Pier, Que., (L.G., 
Ja. ,cDiOZ)s 
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Labour Relations Board 


6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of marine, electrical and 
sanitary engineers employed by the Cana- 
dian National Railways aboard the MV 
Bluenose in the Yarmouth-Bar Harbour 
ferry service. The Great Lakes and Eastern 
District of the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., inter- 
vened (L.G., Feb., p. 178). 


7. Western District Diamond Drillers 
Union, Local 1005 of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of drill runners, drill 
helpers and Jabourers employed by Boyles 
Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Limited in the 
Northwest Territories (L.G., Feb., p. 173). 


8. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of city and highway drivers, 
warehousemen and mechanics employed by 
Soo-Security Freight Lines Ltd., and oper- 
ating in and out of its terminals in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta (L.G., Feb., 
p. 174). 

9. Maritime, Airline Pilots’ Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots and co-pilots 
employed by Maritime Central Airways 
Limited in flight operations and stationed 
at Charlottetown, P.E.I., Moncton, N.B., 
and Montreal, Que. (L.G., Feb., p. 174). 

10. Local 139-J, United Construction 
Workers’ Division of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of building cleaners employed by the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
at its Villeray Terrace Project in Montreal 
(L.G., Feb., p. 174). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 


11. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 
43, on behalf of a unit of messengers using 
motor vehicles who are employed by the 
Canadian National Telegraph Company at 
various centres across Canada (see applica- 
tions received). 


Represention Votes Ordered 


1. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion Limited, Township 149, District of 
Algoma, Ont., respondent, and International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
intervener (L.G., Jan., p. 67). The Board 
directed that the name of the applicant be 
placed on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, appli- 
cant, Canadian National Railways, respond- 
ent, and Great Lakes and Eastern District 
of the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., intervener 
(marine engineers aboard the MV Abegweit 
and the SS Prince Edward Island in the 
Cape Tormentine-Port Borden ferry service) 
(L.G., Jan., p. 67). The Board directed 
that the names of both the applicant and 
intervener be placed on the ballot (Return- 
ing Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations. P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and _ certificates given 


under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and, interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to aa 8 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Helpers of America, applicant, and Asbestos 
Transport Limited, Toronto, respondent 
(L.G., Jan., p. 67). The application was 
rejected for the reason that a unit composed 
of the Toronto employees of the company 
was not considered by the Board to be an 
appropriate unit apart from the employees 
of the company in similar classifications 
based in the province of Quebec. 


2. Communications Workers of America, 
Local C-4, applicant, Northern Electric 
Company Limited, respondent, and North- 
ern Electric Employee Association, inter- 
vener (L.G., Feb., p. 174). The undertakings 
affected by the application involved con- 
tract work for telephone and micro-wave 
installations carried out by the Northern 
Electric Company Limited in Ontario and 
in the provinces west of Ontario, with the 
contracts being made separately by the 
Northern Electric Company with the con- 
tracting companies or agencies in each prov- 
ince. The Board rejected the application 
for certification for the reason that it lacked 
jurisdiction over the operations involved, 
being of opinion that jurisdiction lay with 
the provinces in which the contracts were 
from time to time performed. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 43, 
on behalf of a unit of messengers using 
motor vehicles who are employed by the 
Canadian National Telegraph Company at 
various centres across Canada (Investigat- 
ing Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (see appli- 
cations granted). 


2. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 
43, on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Canadian National Telegraph Company 
engaged in the maintenance and operation 
of its micro-wave systems in Ontario and 
Quebec (Investigating Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 


3. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Stanleigh Uranium Mining 
Corporation Limited employed at its prop- 
erty in Township 149, District of Algoma, 
Ontario (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whit- 
field). 

4, General Truch Drivers’ and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood, of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Hill the 
Mover (Canada) Limited, operating in and 
out of its Vancouver terminal (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, appli- 
cant, and Leamington Transport Western, 


Limited, Leamington, Ont., respondent 
(L.G., Feb., p. 174). 
2. International Union of Operating 


Engineers, Local 796, applicant, and Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company, respondent 
(L.G., Feb., p. 174). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Trans-Canada Airlines and Trans- 
Canada Airlines Sales Employees’ Associa- 
tion (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 1764, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Saint John, N.B. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
Limited and Local 564, International Union 
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of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 174). 

2. Canadian Pacific Airlines, Limited, Van- 
couver, and Canadian Airline Flight Attend- 
ants’ Association (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (L.G., Jan., p. 68). 

3. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 
and Local 1554 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., Jan., p. 68). 

4, Trans-Canada Airlines and Trans-Can- 
ada Airlines Sales Employees’ Association 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (see 
above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Division No. 279, Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. (A Con- 
ciliation Officer was not appointed in the 
first instance). 


2. Northern ‘Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Yellowknife Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Edmonton 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Jan., 
p. 68). 

3. Western Union Telegraph Company, 
Cable Division, and American Communica- 
tions Association (A Conciliation Officer 
was not appointed in the first instance). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in December to deal 
with a dispute between National Harbours 
Board, Port of Montreal, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., Feb., p. 175) was 
fully constituted in January with the 
appointment of Norman Genser, Montreal, 
as Chairman. Mr. Genser was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, K. G. K. 
Baker and Bernard Boulanger, both of 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in December to deal 
with a dispute between The Packers Steam- 
ship Company Limited, Vancouver, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Feb., 
p. 175) was fully constituted in January 
with the appointment of F. E. Harrison, 
Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. Harrison was 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
T. R. Watt and Owen E. Mason, both of 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inyes- 
tigation established in December to deal 
with a disput between the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company and 
Lodge 767, International Association of 
Machinists, Lodge 96, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Lodge 
217, Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America (L.G., Feb., p. 175) was fully 
constituted in January with the appoint- 
ment of Harold Lande, QC, Montreal, 
as Chairman. Mr. Lande was appointed in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Paul S. 
Smith, QC, and Mare Lapointe, both of 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
unions respectively. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 


Releases Decisions in Three Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
three cases heard January 14. 

The first case concerned the claim of a 
yardman for pay for time alleged to have 
been lost in changing from one assignment 
to another, and the other two cases referred 
to the claims of firemen for pay for runs 
which they asserted they had missed in 
consequence of their not being called in 
their turn, as required by the union agree- 
ment. 

In the first case the contention of the 
employees was sustained to the extent of 
part of the amount of time claimed, and 
in the second and third cases the contention 
of the employees was denied. 

The three disputes and decisions are 
summarized here. 


Case No. 695—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Central Re- 
gion) and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen concerning a yardman’s claim 
for two days pay for time alleged to have 
been lost in changing assignments. 

A classed yard foreman regularly assigned 
as a yard helper exercised his seniority to 
a temporary vacancy as first roustabout and 
later, because no applications were received, 
was assigned to another temporary vacancy 
as yard foreman. 

On the day after the two assigned days 
off on this shift (Thursday), he was notified 
that he had been displaced by a foreman 
with greater seniority. But it was too late 
in the day for him to begin work that day 
on the temporary assignment he had pre- 
viously chosen, first roustabout. He returned 
to work the next day (Friday). 
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An article in the current agreement guar- 
antees five days work to regularly assigned 
yardmen on permanent assignments and to 
classed yard foremen filling permanent 
assignments as yard helpers. 

The Brotherhood contended that, because 
on his previous assignment the assigned 
days off were Saturday and Sunday, his 
work week began on Monday; in the tem- 
porary vacancy as yard foreman to which 
he was assigned, not by choice, the assigned 
days off were Tuesday and Wednesday; in 
the first roustabout’s position to which he 
returned on Friday the assigned days off 
were Saturday and Sunday. In the work 
week that began, as the employees con- 
tended, on Monday, he worked only two 


days. He claimed two days pay to make 
up the guarantee. 
The railway contended, however, that 


his work week had begun the Thursday 
preceding the Monday that the Brother- 
hood claimed, pointed out that the claimant 
had booked sick Saturday and Sunday, and 
that by the Thursday on which he was 
displaced he had already put in a full week. 
The Brotherhood’s contention that an em- 
ployee should be paid for a period of five 
days even when the work week of the 
assignment to which he reverts does not 
permit him to work five days is not sup- 
ported by any schedule rule or agreed 
understanding, the railway contended. 

The Board, after commenting that the 
case was involved because of the various 
assignments on which the yardman had 
worked in the two-week period, decided 
that the guarantee applied to him. But it 
admitted difficulty in determining how the 
guarantee should apply. In its decision, it 
sustained the claim to the extent of one 
day’s pay at yard helpers’ rate. 


Case No. 696—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Western Re- 
gion) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen concerning the 
claim of a fireman for 450 miles as a result 
of his not being called in his turn. 

A fireman was first out in the pool at 
Sioux Lookout when a crew was required 
for an extra train. He was not found by 
the callboy for the call, and a spare fireman 
was called, with the result that the first 
fireman lost his turn in the pool. 

-Nine other firemen in the pool made 
trips before he was again called. Because an 
article in the agreement provides that fire- 
men avoidably run around will be allowed 
50 miles at minimum freight rates, he 
claimed 450 miles. 

The employees contended that the fire- 
man was at his home at the time he was 
due to be called for the extra train, and 
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that the telephone did not ring, nor did the 
callboy come to his house to call him. 

The company contended that the callboy 
had called the fireman’s residence by tele- 
phone. He got no answer, and after ring- 
ing for a time he was told by the operator 
that as the telephone was on a party line it 
could not be rung any more on that call. 
The callboy then went to the fireman’s 
house, but after knocking at front and back 
doors he was unable to get any answer. 
He then called the next fireman on the list. 

The employee who had acted as callboy 
on the occasion made a statement corro- 
borating the company’s statement. 

The contention of the employees was 
denied. 


Case No. 697—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Western 
Region) and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen concerning 
claim of a fireman for 750 miles as a result 
of his not being called in his turn. 

A fireman was first out in the pool at 
Sioux Lookout when a crew was required 
for a train. The callboy failed to get in 
touch with him, and a spare fireman was 
called, with the result that the first fireman 
lost his turn. 

Fifteen other firemen in the pool made 
trips while he was awaiting his turn, and as 
the agreement allowed 50 miles at mini- 
mum freight rates for each avoidable run 
around, he claimed 750 miles. 

The employees contended that the fire- 
man had told the callboy that he would be 
at the theatre if he was wanted. The first 
intimation he had had that he was required 
for duty was when his name was flashed on 
the screen. He had immediately reported 
at the shops, but when he arrived there he 
found that the spare fireman had been 
called in his turn. 

The union contended that little effort had 
been made to find the fireman in the 
theatre. 

The company contended that the callboy 
had asked the girl at the theatre to have 
the fireman’s name flashed on the screen, 
but she had said that the projectionist was 
very busy and that he (the callboy) could 
go inside and look round for the fireman. 
On this night the theatre was full and the 
callboy could not find the fireman. He 
was told that he was at a certain cafe. He 
visited all the cafes and also the YMCA, 
but could not find the fireman; he then 
called a spare fireman. 

The employee who acted as callboy on 
the occasion gave evidence a oe 
the company’s statement. 

The contention of the wié -eutinne was 
denied. 


—_—~— 


LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec courts deny, on ground that Board did not exceed jurisdiction, 
two petitions for writs of prohibition against Labour Relations Board 


In Quebee the Superior Court held that 
the Labour Relations Board did not exceed 
its jurisdiction when, in certification pro- 
ceedings, it rejected the company’s request 
to provide all information contained in its 
personal files. 


The Quebee Queen’s Bench Court, in 
appeal, confirmed the decision of the 
Superior Cour cancelling a writ of prohibi- 
tion against the Labour Board’s decision on 
the ground that the Board did not exceed 
its jurisdiction when cancelling its previous 
decision. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 
+.».Frejects union request for writ of prohibition 
against Labour Board’s cancellation of decision 


On October 1, 1957, the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench (in appeal) ruled by a 
majority four to three that the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board did not exceed its 
jurisdiction when revoking a_ previous 
decision under the authority conferred on 
the Board to cancel, for cause, a decision 
made by it. 


The decision of the Court confirmed the 
ruling of the Superior Court rendered on 
August 16, 1955 which cancelled a writ of 
prohibition previously issued against the 
Board’s decision. 


The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related in the reasons for judgement, were 
as folows. 

Since June 16, 1945 Le Syndicat National 
des Travailleurs de la Pulpe et du Papier 
de la Tuque Inc. (later referred to as the 
Syndicate) was a certified bargaining agent 
for the employees of Brown Corporation 
Limited, and signed several collective 
agreements with that company. In April 
1954, La Fraternité Internationale des 
Ouvriers de la Pulpe Sulfite et des Moulins 
a Papier, Local La Tuque N°. 530 (later 
referred to as the Fraternity) sought to 
replace the Syndicate as a bargaining agent 
but failed in this attempt. On August 21, 
1954, the Syndicate signed with Brown Cor- 


poration a new three-year collective agree- 
ment, which was supposed to expire on 
May 15, 1957. 

On October 1, 1954 Brown Corporation 
was sold to Canadian International Paper 
Company, effective December 1, 1954. The 
contract of sale contained a clause by which 
Canadian International Paper Co. took over 
the rights and obligations stipulated in 
the above-mentioned collective agreement 
signed on August 21, 1954. 

On November 12, 1954 the Syndicate 
requested the Board to amend the certifi- 
cate of recognition issued in 1945 by 
replacing the name of Brown Corporation 
by that of Canadian International Paper 
Company. This request was supported by 
a communication addressed to the Board by 
the Canadian International Paper Com- 


pany. On December 1, 1954, the Board 
amended the bargaining certificate as 
requested. 


On November 30, 1954, the Fraternity 
made a request for certification, and on 
December 6, withdrew it. 

On December 13, 1954, the Fraternity 
renewed its demand for certification and in 
a communication to the Board dated 
December 14, 1954 asked the Board to 
reconsider the decision rendered on Decem- 
ber 1, 1954; to cancel the certification held 
by the Syndicate on the ground that the 
Syndicate had not applied for certification 
as a bargaining agent of the employees of 
the Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany; and to grant the Fraternity the 
certificate of recognition as a bargaining 
agent for the employees of that Company. 

On February 4, 1955 the Board held a 
hearing at which the parties concerned were 
heard regarding the request to revise the 
Board’s decision of December 1, 1954. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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On March 2, 1955 the Board, invoking 
the powers granted by Section 41 of the 
Labour Relations Act*, revoked its decision 
of December 1, 1954 by which the Syndi- 
cate’s bargaining certificate was amended, 
and cancelled the certification of the said 
Syndicate as a bargaining agent of the 
employees of Canadian International Paper 
Company. 

The decision of the Board was based on 
the following reasons. ‘The Board con- 
sidered that its decision of December 1, 
1954 was erroneous on a point of law; there 
is no legal disposition that would authorize 
the change of certification on the occasion 
of the transfer of Brown Corporation to 
Canadian International Paper Co.; the 
transfer in question effected a complete 
change in the identity of the employer; the 
workers did not negotiate with a company 
but with a particular employer; the accept- 
ance by International Paper of the clauses 
and conditions of the collective agreement 
then in force constituted a new collective 
agreement concluded with a trade union 
which was not recognized; on such occasion, 
notwithstanding the consent of the Syndi- 
cate, the Board should have given to all 
employees the opportunity to manifest 
their preference and for these reasons 
should have accepted the application for 
recognition from the Fraternity and from 
any other interested union including the 
Syndicate in question, and after an inquiry, 
should have made a decision. 

Following this decision the Syndicate 
applied for and was granted a writ of pro- 
hibition against the Board’s decision of 
March 2, 1955. This writ of prohibition was 
cancelled by the Superior Court for the 
following reasons: 

—A transfer of a company automatically 
puts an end to the individual contracts of 
employment. 

—The breaking of individual contracts 
brings an end to the collective agreement 
whose object is to regulate these individual 
contracts. 

—Even if one could assume that the 
collective agreement remained valid after 
December 1, 1954, because of the consent 
of Canadian International Paper, there is 
no doubt, considering the change of the 
proprietor, that the certificate of recognition 
ceased to have its effect; therefore a distinc- 
tion should be made between the collective 
agreement and the certificate of recognition. 

—If the workers of Brown Corporation 
continued to work for International Paper 
it was because the latter on December 1, 


“Section 41—The Board may, for cause, revise or 
cancel any decision or order rendered by it or any 
certificate issued by it. 
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1954 tacitly renewed the contracts of em- 
ployment which were terminated the pre- 
ceding day between those workers and the 
Brown Corporation; consequently there 
were new contracts of employment between 
these workers and International Paper Co. 
Also there was a new collective agreement 
between the new company and the workers 
of the old company. 

—As the Syndicate did not present a 
request according to Sections 6, 7, 8 and 9 
of the Labour Relations Act in order to be 
recognized as a bargaining agent with 
respect to International Paper Co. em- 
ployees, this new collective agreement was 
an agreement concluded by an association 
which was not recognized as a bargaining 
agent. 

—The request for the amendment of the 
certificate could not be considered as equiv- 
alent to a request for recognition. 

—Section 41 allowed the Board to revise 
its previous decision whether because of 
error of fact or of law. 

—It was for the Board to decide whether 
there was a sufficient reason to justify the 
revision of its previous decision. 

The Court of Appeal, by a majority 
decision, confirmed the judgment of the 
Superior Court, and upheld the validity of 
the Board’s decision of March 2, 1955. The 
Court held that the evidence produced by 
the Syndicate before the Superior Court 
did not indicate that the Board had ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction when on March 2, 
1955 it had revoked its own decision of 
December 1, 1954 in connection with the 
certificate held by the Syndicate before 
that date. 

The Court held that the writ of prohibi- 
tion against the decision of the Board 
should be cancelled and made void exactly 
as it was decided by the judgment of the 
Superior Court. 

Mr. Justice St. Jacques was of the opinion 
that the Board did not exceed its jurisdic- 
tion when issuing its decision on March 2, 
1955. In his oinion, if the Board had serious 
doubts as to the legality of its decision 
regarding the renewal of the certificate of 
recognition, it could reach the conclusion 
of having a “cause” justifying, according to 
Section 41 of the Labour Relations Act, the 
revocation of its previous decision. Section 
41 is applicable notwithstanding an error 
in law on the part of the Board. Further, 
in his opinion no objection could be taken 
to the provision in the contract of sale 
between two companies that the collective 
agreement should remain in force and con- 
tinue under new ownership; on the other 
hand the certificate of recognition ceased 
to be effective automatically once the sale 
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of Brown Corporation to Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company was concluded. 
Therefore, he thought, it was the duty of 
the Board to find out which one of two 
unions in question represented the majority 
of workers. In order to carry out this 
inquiry it was necessary for the Board to 
revoke its decision of December 1, 1954. 


In Mr. Justice Rinfret’s opinion the sale 
of Brown Corporation to Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company did not put an 
end either to the collective agreement or to 
the certificate of recognition held by the 
Syndicate. The decision of the Board on 
December 1, 1954, by which the certificate 
of recognition was amended by replacing 
Brown Corporation by Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Co. was a right decision and 
the Board should not revoke this decision 
or cancel the certification. Therefore, in 
his opinion, the decision of March 2, 1955 
was not justified. However, in rendering 
this decision the Board did not exceed its 
jurisdiction. According to Section 41 of the 
Labour Relations Act the Board has juris- 
diction to decide whether there is a “cause” 
for revocation or not, and the Board could 
not deprive itself of this jurisdiction because 
it might have made an error in the appre- 
ciation of facts or of the law. 


The three dissenting judges were of the 
opinion that the Board in issuing its order 
of March 2, 1955 exceeded its jurisdiction 
and in those circumstances a writ of pro- 
hibition should be issued. 


Mr. Justice Hyde, dissenting, was of the 
opinion that the transfer of ownership of 
the enterprise could not be considered by 
the Labour Relations Board as a “cause” 
to revise its decision of December 1, 1954, 
or to cancel the certificate of recognition. 
Once a collective bargaining agency has 
been certified and a collective agreement 
negotiated no other application can be 
entertained for certification from the same 
group until the sixtieth to the thirtieth day 
prior to the expiration of that agreement 
(s. 16). Apart from the 1954 amendment 
to Section 6 outlawing any association 
tolerating “amongst its organizers or officers, 
one or more persons adhering to the com- 
munist party or movement” there is nothing 
in the Act to indicate as a “cause” any 
circumstances arising after certification and 
the negotiation of an agreement. There is 
certainly no suggestion that any subsequent 
change of heart within the group should 
permit any review. In his opinion the 
“cause” in Section 41 must be something 
otherwise within the terms of the statute. 
The Board cannot by misconstruction of 
this word “cause” extend its jurisdiction to 
enable it to deprive an association of rights 


conferred upon it by the statute. The Board 
would be exceeding its jurisdiction in enter- 
taining any application for certification from 
any other association seeking to displace 
the petitioning syndicate outside the period 
prescribed by Section 16 of the Act. By 
revising its decision of December 1, 1954 
and by cancelling the certificate of recogni- 
tion, the Board exceeded its jurisdiction 
and Section 41 (a) is not a bar to a writ 
of prohibition. 

Mr. Justice Choquette, dissenting, was of 
the opinion that the collective agreement 
and the certificate of recognition continued 
to be valid after the purchase of Brown 
Corporation by Canadian International 
Paper Company. The Board, by revoking 
its decision of December 1, 1954 and by 
cancelling the certificate of recognition, 
exceeded the powers granted by Section 41. 
As Section 41 (a) of the Labour Relations 
Act does not bar a writ of prohibition he 
would allow the appeal. Syndicat National 
des Travailleurs de la Pulpe et du Papier 
de La Tuque Inc. v. La Commission de 
Relations Ouvriéres de la Province de Qué- 
bec, (1958) RJQ, BR 1. 


Superior Court of Quebec... 
++.rejects Gaspé Copper Mines petition for writ 
of prohibition against Labour Relations Board 


On September 24, 1957, the Superior Court 
of Quebec ruled that the Quebee Labour 
Relations Act did not require the Labour 
Relations Board in certification proceedings 
to provide information from its personal 
files and that the refusal to give the com- 
pany all information it requested did not 
amount to a denial of natural justice nor 
to a refusal to grant a hearing. 

The circumstances of the case as related 
by Mr. Justice Morin in his reasons for 
judgment were as follows. 


In June 1956, the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 4881, located at Murdoch- 
ville, applied to the Labour Relations Board 
for recognition as the bargaining agent for 
a certain number of workers employed by 
Gaspé Copper Mines Limited. 

The Board informed the company of 
this request and asked for a list of all 
workers employed on June 6, 1956. In the 
same communication the Board requested 
the company to submit within the next 
seven days its reasons for wishing to oppose 
the issuance of a certificate of recognition. 
(This time-limit was later extended at the 
company’s request). 

On July 6, the company requested the 
Board to produce the application made by 
the union. and the submission as to the 
grouping of the workers, relative to this 
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application, as well as other documents 
which had probably been produced by the 
union. 


On or about July 21, 1956, the Board 
complied with this request by sending 
what the company described as two incom- 
plete documents, one alleged to be a copy 
of the union’s application, the other, a copy 
of the union’s submission in connection 
with its application for certification. 


In the petition for a writ of prohibition 
against the Labour Relations Board the 
company pleaded the irregularities of these 
two documents, non-disclosure on the part 
of the Board of information regarding the 
union and refusal to supply an exact copy 
of the file concerning the union’s applica- 
tion. Further, the company claimed that it 
was impossible to submit any useful argu- 
ments against the granting of certification, 
since the Board’s attitude amounted to a 
refusal to hear the company’s case, and to 
a denial of natural justice. Finally the 
company alleged that in view of these facts, 
the Board lacked the jurisdiction to decide 
this dispute, and that a writ of prohibition 
should be issued. 


The Board objected to this petition and 
based its motion against the writ of pro- 
hibition on two grounds: 

(a) 8S. 4la of the Labour Relations Act, 
which would protect the defendant 
from the remedy which the plaintiff is 
seeking to enforce. 

(b) The facts alleged by the plaintiff in 
its petition are not sufficient to war- 
rant the granting of the relief sought 
by the plaintiff. 


In the opinion of the Court the issue of 
the case depended on deciding whether, 
considering the facts alleged to be proved, 
these facts could be interpreted as showing 
that the Board had exceeded its jurisdic- 
tion. 


Section 41a, according to Mr. Justice 
Morin, despite the forcefulness and clarity 
of the language could not bar the company’s 
petition, if there had been no jurisdiction 
or if the defendant had exceeded its juris- 
diction. Section 4la of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act reads as follows: 

s. 4la. Notwithstanding any legislative 

provision inconsistent herewith; 

(a) the decisions of the Board shall be 
a without appeal and cannot be revised 

by the courts; 

(b) no writ of quo warranto, of manda- 
mus, of certiorari, of prohibition or 
injunction may be issued against the 
Board or against any of its members 
acting in their official capacity; 

(c) the provisions of article 50 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure shall not 
apply to the Board, or to its members 
acting in their official capacity. 
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In the case of lack of or excess of juris- 
diction, a provision such as that contained 
in Section 4la of a statute governing an 
administrative body could never constitute 
a bar to legal proceedings recognized and 
sanctioned by law in such cases. This 
applies especially to a body such as the 
Board. 

In the case of lack of or an excess of 
jurisdiction, notwithstanding legal provi- 
sions such as that in Section 41a, all the 
remedies given by the law to the parties 
amenable to the jurisdiction of such a 
tribunal are open to those parties, in order 
to guarantee to them their fundamental 
rights. The remedies used, such as pro- 
hibition or certiorari or the quashing of the 
decision, guarantee the inherent right -to 
freedom possessed by the citizen. 

The Court felt that to admit that Sec- 
tion 41a of the Labour Relations Act must 
be applied rigidly and strictly even in cases 
of total absence of jurisdiction or of excess 
of jurisdiction on the part of an adminis- 
trative tribunal when rendering decisions of 
a judicial or of a more or less judicial 
nature would be equivalent to imputing to 
the Legislature the desire to restrict in an 
indirect way the inherent fundamental 
rights of the citizen. 

This court agrees that the Legislature is 
supreme in the field of legislation, but this 
sovereignty is confined within the limits of 
the power granted to the Legislature by the 
constitution whose prime object above all 
is always to protect the fundamental rights 
of the citizen. 

In other words, in a country with a con- 
stitution and responsible government such 
as ours, the Legislature, whose power to 
legislate is considered to be absolute, must 
nevertheless remain strictly within the 
limits imposed by the constitution upon 
such power. And so, should the Legislature 
choose to transgress its constitutional 
bounds, its laws are ultra vires and when 
referred to our courts they suffer the fate 


reserved for such laws tainted with lack of 
jurisdictional competence. 


In the opinion of the Court, Section 4la 
of the Labour Relations Act could apply 
only when the Board had not in any way 
transgressed the limits of the jurisdiction 
placed upon it by the Labour Relations 
Act. In other words, the Board could 
invoke Section 41a as a bar to the petition 
for a writ of prohibition only if the Board 
had remained strictly within its jurisdic- 
tional limits. 

In the case at bar, the dispute was caused 
by the union’s application for recognition. 
Sections 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the Labour 
Relations Act accord the Board the juris- 
diction to deal with a dispute resulting 
from an application for recognition. Con- 
sequently the Court held that the Board 


had full jurisdiction to deal with the 
application for recognition, and what re- 
mained for the Court to determine was 
whether the irregularities alleged by the 
company did amount to a refusal to hear 
the company’s case and could prevent the 
Board from availing itself of the harsh 
provisions of Section 4la of the Labour 
Relations Act. 

In the petition the company described 
the conduct of the Board as a refusal to 
hear the company’s case, as a flagrant 
denial of natural justice, and as indicative 
of a wish on the part of the Board to 
enshroud the union’s activities in secrecy, 
and to render it unassailable. 

After having examined these allegations, 
the Court could not find anything which 
would truly indicate that the Board had 
exceeded its jurisdiction. Following the 
company’s request of July 6, 1956, the 
Board informed the company on July 19, 
1956, that a copy of the application for 
the certification, together with a copy of 
the submission supporting the said applica- 
tion were to be forwarded. The Board 
added that according to the usual practice 
followed by the Board the names of persons 
appearing on the documents were not 
supplied. 

After having examined the correspond- 
ence between the company and the Board, 
the Court felt that throughout this dispute 
nothing had been done by the Board to 
the company which would even approach 
a denial of justice, such as a refusal to hear 
the company’s case, and there had been 
even less to indicate an attempt by the 
Board to veil the union in secrecy and 
render its activity incapable of attack, as 
the plaintiff company alleged; nor had the 
defendant Board exceeded its jurisdiction. 

The Board did not see fit to forward 
either the names of the union’s officers or 


a complete copy of its file material, and 
the company found the documents which 
were submitted to be incomplete. This 
procedure, in the opinion of the Court, 
may not entirely accord with professional 
ethics but it could hardly amount to a 
denial of justice, a refusal to grant a 
hearing, or to a flagrant violation of natural 
law and constitutional rights, as well as the 
excess of jurisdiction. 

The Court could not find anything in 
the Labour Relations Act requiring the 
Board to observe particular formalities with 
respect to information supplied to inter- 
ested parties in connection with an applica- 
tion for certification. The Board, in the 
case at bar, duly notified the company of 
the union’s activities, invited the company 
to make representation, consented to 
extend the time-limit for presenting these 
objections, and at the company’s request 
forwarded a copy of the union’s application 
and submission. Nothing in the statute, 
the Court emphasized, required the Board 
to furnish interested parties with docu- 
ments from its personal files, and much 
less with names of persons which might 
have been mentioned therein. 


In conclusion the Court held that the 
facts alleged by the company, even if 
taken as proved, could not in any way be 
interpreted judicially as an excess of juris- 
diction and therefore could not support the 
claim submitted by the company nor were 
these facts sufficient to prevent the applica- 
tion of the restrictive language of Section 
41a of the Labour Relations Act to the 
dispute in question. Accordingly the Court 
dismissed the company’s petition for writ of 
prohibition with costs. Gaspé Copper Mines 
Limited v. Commission de _ Relations 
Ouvriéres de la Province de Québec, CCH 
Canadian Labour Law Reporter, p. 11, 469. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Federal regulations for ships’ crews and officers revised. New rules 
for safe handling of liquefied petroleum gas issued in Saskatchewan 


New regulations under the Federal 
Financial Administration Act provide that 
salaries of officers and crews on govern- 
ment ships will now be based on salaries 
paid in the area for similar classes of work. 

In Alberta, the regulations under the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act were re-issued 
with a few changes. The orders under the 
Public Health Act were consolidated. 

In Saskatchewan, revised regulations 
respecting liquefied petroleum pressure ves- 
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sels and distributing plants set out more 
stringent welding and shop _ inspection 
requirements for storage tanks. Allowances 
to needy mothers were increased. 

Other regulations deal with shop closing 
in St. John’s, Newfoundland; conditional 
exemptions from the Saskatchewan Hours 
of Work Act; compensatory leave for 
federal prevailing rate employees; gas 
installations in Manitoba; and codes 
adopted by the Ontario Fuel Board. 
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FEDERAL 


Financial Administration Act 

Recent regulations under the Financial 
Administration Act were revisions of the 
regulations for ships’ crews and _ officers, 
gazetted on January 8, and an amendment 
to the new prevailing rate employees 
general regulations, gazetted on January 22. 

Under the new prevailing rate regulations 
that went into force on January 1 (L.G., 
Feb., p. ), the Treasury Board will not 
only fix a standard work week for prevail- 
ing rate employees but will also determine 
a first day of rest and a second rest day 
where applicable. An employee who works 
on his first day of rest will be paid time 
and one half his regular rate and double 
time for work on his second day. 

The amendment provides that if a rest 
day coincides with a statutory holiday, the 
employee may now be credited with com- 
pensatory leave equal to one sixth of the 
number of hours in his standard work week, 
or eight hours, whichever is longer, if the 
deputy head so directs. Previously, com- 
pensatory leave was granted only for time 
worked on a statutory holiday. 

New Ships’ Crews Regulations approved 
by T.B. 526000 of December 20, 1957, went 
into force on January 1, replacing regula- 
tions authorized by T.B. 478801 of Novem- 
ber 10, 1954 (L.G. 1955, p. 187). However, 
aside from the introduction of a new 
method of determining salary rates and 
some changes in the rules with respect to 
special leave and the accumulation of leave 
credits during a period of leave without 
pay, the provisions are the same as 
formerly. 

The coverage is the same as previously, 
the regulations again applying to all un- 
licensed crew members on ships owned or 
chartered by the federal Government. They 
do not apply to members of the regular 
forces or the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, or to persons covered by the Pre- 
vailing Rate Employees General Regula- 
tions. 

Salary rates will continue to be fixed by 
the Treasury Board on the recommendation 
of the department concerned following 
consultations with the Department of 
Labour, but will not necessarily be monthly 
rates as formerly, but will be rates based 
“on salaries paid in the appropriate area of 
employment for similar classes of work. 
Rations and living quarters aboard ship 
may again be provided in addition to other 
remuneration or benefits. If it is customary 
to supply rations and quarters on a ship 
and they are not provided, the Treasury 
Board may, as formerly, fix an allowance 
in leu of them. 
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Hours worked in excess of 40 in the 
week must again be paid for at the rate of 
one one-hundred and seventy-sixth of the 
monthly rate, or, if the deputy head 
approves, compensatory leave may be 
granted for a period equal to the number 
of hours of overtime worked. 

Although the provisions respecting sick 
and vacation leave remain the same, the 
special leave provisions have been widened 
in line with recent changes in the prevailing 
rate regulations. A maximum of three days 
special leave may again be granted after 
six months service for circumstances such 
as marriage or a death in the family. Now, 
however, the deputy may grant special 
leave for any number of days if an 
employee is subpoenaed as a witness by a 
court, tribunal or commission or is required 
to perform jury duty. 

The provision prohibiting an employee 
from accumulating leave credits during a 
period of leave without pay except when 
absent because of an injury sustained while 
on duty has been widened to permit vaca- 
tion and sick leave credits to accrue while 
an employee is attending a navigation or 
engineering school or is trying a qualifying 
examination under the Canada Shipping Act 
for a certificate as master, mate or engineer. 

The new regulations for ships’ officers 
that went into force on January 1, replacing 
regulations authorized by T.B. 478900 of 
November 18, 1954 (L.G. 1955, p. 187), 
revised the basis of regular payment and 
also the method of paying overtime. 
Changes were also made in the provisions 
respecting special leave and accumulation 
of leave credits similar to those with respect 
to ships’ crews (described above). 

The coverage is unchanged, the regu- 
lations applying to masters, mates, and 
marine engineers certified under the Canada 
Shipping Act or to any person in a position 
designated by the Treasury Board as that 
of a ship’s officer for the purposes of these 
regulations. Members of the regular forces 
and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
as well as prevailing rate employees, con- 
tinue to be exempt. 

Officers’ salaries will still be set by the 
Treasury Board following consultations 
with the employing department and the 
Department of Labour but, as is now also 
the case with ships’ crews, the rates will be 
based on rates prevailing in the area for 
similar classes of work and will not neces- 
sarily be on a yearly basis as formerly. At 
the discretion of the deputy head, officers 
may again be paid half their salary if their 
ship is laid up during the non-navigation 
season unless they are required to perform 
maintenance or other duties on a full- 
time basis. 
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Under the new regulations, overtime is 
now expressly defined as time worked in 
excess of eight hours in the day and 40 
hours in the week and, if the deputy head 
approves, must be paid for at a rate which 
is to be determined by dividing the 
employee’s anuual rate by 2112. In lieu 
of payment, compensatory leave may be 
granted for a period equal to the period of 
overtime. 

Cash payment may not be made, how- 
ever, nor may compensatory leave be given 
in respect of a fraction of an hour or to an 
employee with authority to require other 
employees to work overtime. If an 
employee in this last category works over- 
time, he may be paid whatever the Treas- 
ury Board, on the recommendation of the 
deputy head, decides or, notwithstanding 
the proviso previously referred to, he may 
be granted compensatory leave. 

Previously, a ship’s officer who worked 
more than eight hours in a day was entitled 
to a monthly lump sum payment of $5, $10, 
$15, or $20, depending upon what the Treas- 
ury Board considered to be the amount of 
overtime ordinarily performed on that ship. 
For days of work in excess of five in a 
week, an officer engaged elsewhere than in 
British Columbia received a cash Jump sum 
approved by ‘Treasury Board. Com- 
pensatory leave was granted to officers in 
British Columbia, who, after working at 
least 40 hours in any week, were required to 
be on active duty on the Saturday or Sun- 
day immediately following. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Coal 
Mines Regulation Act dealing with com- 
pressed air blasting, electricity, miners’ 
boards, miners’ certificates and permits, 
provisional certificates and fees were 
gazetted on December 31 as Alta. Reg. 
427/57, replacing regulations authorized by 
O.C. 881/55 (L.G. 1955, p. 1292). However, 
except for a difference in arrangement, the 
provisions are substantially the same as 
those in the earlier regulations. Regulation 
551/57 gazetted the same day deals with 
fees and expenses of examiners and miners’ 
boards. 

While an owner, agent or manager is no 
longer obliged to secure the approval of the 
Director of Mines before using compressed 
air in underground mines, stringent rules 
for compressed air blasting are again laid 
down, the regulations setting out detailed 
requirements with respect to location of 


compressors, motors and switchgear, insula- 


tion of compressed air lines, the placing of 
valves, and precautions to be observed 
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during operations. As before, the regula- 
tions stipulate that the person doing the 
actual blasting must have a first, second or 
third class certificate. The’safety rules to 
be followed if a piston-operated or a shear- 
strip operated shell fails to discharge during 
compressed air blasting are the same as 
formerly. 

As regards electrical matters, the regu- 
lations again state that, except where other- 
wise provided, the rules set out in Part V 
of the Canadian Electrical Code (C 22.5 
No. 2-1949, Use of Electricity in Coal 
Mines) apply in all mines. One such 
exception is the section dealing with electric 
hoists, which does not apply unless ordered 
by the Director. Another is that existing 
installations need comply with the pro- 
visions only when required by an electrical 
inspector. The Minister may also grant 
exemptions or may modify conditions in 
cases of emergency. 

The regulations again provide that an 
owner, agent or manager must obtain the 
written permission of the electrical inspec- 
tor before introducing electrical apparatus 
into a mine, into the ventilating district of 
a mine or into the pit of a strip mine, or 
before re-introducing such equipment where 
previously electricity had been prohibited 
or an installation condemned. Plans and 
specifications are to be included when sub- 
mitting the application for approval (for- 
merly called a notice of intention) to the 
electrical inspector and the district inspec- 
tor. The approval of the electrical inspec- 
tor is also necessary before changing the 
location of any fixed electrical equipment 
underground, making above ground any of 
the major electrical installations specified 
or before any person who is not a mine 
electrician may install, repair, adjust or 
remove any electrical apparatus in or about 
a mine. 

As formerly, the owner, agent or manager 
is required to submit an annual report 
showing the electrical equipment in use at 
the mine. The provision permitting dis- 
putes over electrical matters to be settled 
by arbitration has been deleted, however. 


The technical provisions which supple- 
ment or vary the code are the same as 
formerly, the regulations again setting out 
requirements with respect to such matters 
as shot-firimg cables, magazines and fuses. 


Provision is again made for the setting 
up of three-member boards in each district 
to conduct oral examinations for miners’ 
certificates. As formerly, the district in- 
spector will act as chairman, but the qualifi- 
cations of the other members have been 
altered to the extent that one of the other 
members may now be the holder of a first 
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er second class certificate, whereas formerly 
a first class certificate was required. As 
before, the third member must be the 
holder of a miners’ certificate. 

The examination procedure is the same 
except that the new regulations expressly 
provide that every candidate must produce 
the medical certificate required under the 
Act as well as such additional information 
as the board may require. The Board on 
its part must ensure that every applicant 
has the prescribed qualifications. 

Under the new regulations, the Director, 
as well as a district imspector, may now 
grant a miner’s permit to a candidate who 
furnishes proof of having the required 
qualifications. A permit will be valid only 
in the district issued and for the period 
specified and, as before, may be cancelled 
at any time. 

The conditions under which provisional 
certificates may be granted are the same 
except that the Director is now required 
to keep a record of all such certificates 
issued, Upon the recommendation of the 
electrical inspector or a district inspector, 
the ‘Director may grant to a person who is 
qualified to apply for a written examina- 
tion under the Act a provisional certificate 
(first class, second class, etc.), which is 
valid only at a specified mine and for a 
period of up to one year. A provisional 
miner’s certificate valid for a period of up 
to six months at any mine in the province 
may be issued by a district inspector to an 
applicant with qualifications for a miner’s 
certificate. Like the provisional certificates, 
however, it is subject to cancellation at any 
time. 


Alberta Labour Act 

Two orders of the Alberta Board of 
Industrial Relations, Lumbering Industry 
Order No. 12 (1949), which granted a par- 
tial exemption from the hours provisions of 
the Act to certain sawmill employees, and 
Coal Mining Industry Hours of Work 
Order No. 17 (1950), which limited the 
hours of coal mine employees to eight in 
the day and 48 in the week, were rescinded 
by O.C. 1984/57, gazetted on January 15. 

Also rescinded by O.C. 1984/57 were three 
earlier orders dealing with hours and over- 
time, the effect of which had been nullified 
by subsequent legislation. They were: 
Hours of Work Regulation No. 7 and Hours 
of Work Order No. 27 (L.G. 1942, p. 926) 
and Male Minimum Wage Order No. 6 
(L.G. 1939, p. 396). 
Alberta Public Health Act 

Orders under the Alberta Public Health 
Act have been consolidated into one regu- 
lation comprising 88 divisions, which was 
gazetted on January 15 as Alta. Reg. 
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572/57. While primarily concerned with 
public health problems, the regulations also 
contain provisions dealing with the health 
and safety of employees, some of which are 
set out below. 

Among other rules, provisions setting out 
construction requirements, the sanitary 
facilities to be provided for workers, and 
health and hygiene standards for employees 
are included among the regulations govern- 
ing restaurants (Division 3), bakeshops 
(Division 5) and barber shops and beauty 
culture parlours (Division 30). 

Division 19, which deals with industrial 
and construction camps, contains detailed 
rules with respect to location, construction 
standards, floor and air space, sanitation 
and the care and preparation of food. 

The regulations governing the use of dan- 
gerous substances such as wiping rags and 
cotton waste (Division 33), hydrocyanic 
acid gas (Division 35) and _ industrial 
poisons (Division 36) are intended to 
protect employees as well as the general 
public, as are the rules respecting food 
products such as canned meat (Division 6) 
and milk (Division 9). 


Manitoba Gas and Oil Burner Act 


New requirements with respect to the 
installation of gas burning equipment were 
added to the regulations under the Mani- 
toba Gas and Oil Burner Act (L.G., April 
1957, p. 469) by Man. Reg. 3/58, gazetted 
on January 18. 

As before, only a licensed gas fitter with 
a permit from the chief inspector may 
install any gas burning equipment or make 
a gas installation. A new provision states 
that when doing such work a gas fitter must 
now affix to the principal part of the equip- 
ment or installation a tag bearing his serial 
number. 

Another provides that before connecting 
up gas equipment or a gas installation to 
its supply line, a gas utility must ask to 
see the gas fitter’s permit, and within 48 
hours after the gas is turned on must send 
a written report to the chief inspector, 
noting whether the required tag is duly 
attached and giving, among other par- 
ticulars, the name and address of the gas 
fitter and the serial number of his permit. 

The regulations also require every gas 
utility company to forward a list of all gas 
equipment or gas installations to which it 
has commenced to supply gas since January 
1, 1957. 


St. John’s Shops Act 

By a proclamation gazetted on January 
14 and effective January 26, Saturday was 
again declared to be a shop closing day in 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, except during the 


Christmas period or when another whole 
holiday occurs in the same week. Since 
September 12, 1955, Saturday closing has 
been in effect only during the summer 
months. 


Ontario Fuel Board Act 


The regulations under the Ontario Fuel 
Board Act were amended by O. Reg. 4/58, 
gazetted on January 18, so as to adopt the 
CSA Code entitled, “Installation Code for 
Oil Burning Equipment” (CSA B139-1957). 
The amendment further provides that the 
installation, repair, maintenance, replace- 
ment or removal of fuel-oil appliances, fuel- 
oil piping tanks and vents must comply 
with the code. 


Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


New regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act dealing with 
liquefied petroleum gas pressure vessels and 
distributing plants were gazetted on Janu- 
ary 3, replacing regulations authorized by 
O.C. 1871/53 (L.G.. 1953, p. 1348). 

Among other changes, some provisions 
with respect to portable cylinders have 
been deleted, additional shop inspection 
and welding requirements were laid down 
for storage tanks and other pressure con- 
tainers and the licensing provisions were 
revised. Some of the changes are the 
result of transferring responsibility for the 
issuance of licences to sell and install L.P. 
gas cylinders from the Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Branch of the Department of Labour 
to the Gas Licensing Branch. 

It is again compulsory for a person 
operating a filling or distributing plant or 
selling L.P. gas equipment connected there- 
to to obtain an annual licence for each 
branch or plant operated by him. It is 
no longer necessary, however, for a dealer 
to obtain a licence from the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Branch in order to sell 
and install portable cylinders, new regu- 
lations issued recently under the Gas 
Inspection and Licensing Act (O.C. 2244/57, 
gazetted on December 13) having provided 
for the issuance of a limited contractor’s 
licence authorizing the holder to sell and 
install L.P. gas cylinders and equipment. 

As a result of these changes, three types 
of licences, instead of four, are now pro- 
vided for. A Class A licence authorizes the 
holder to operate a filling or distributing 
plant, fill portable cylinders, transport tanks 
or other approved pressure containers or 
sell L.P. gas equipment. The holder of a 
Class B licence may distribute L.P. gas in 
the province by means of a transport tank 
or other approved manner to agents or con- 
sumers or sell L.P. gas equipment. The 
holder of a Class C licence may engage only 


in the sale of L.P. gas equipment. By L.P. 
gas equipment, the regulations do not mean 
gas burning appliances but rather “storage 


tanks, transport tanks or other pressure 
containers, including fittings, machinery or 
other apparatus connected therewith”. 


In addition to performing his authorized 
tasks, every licensee, except the holder of 
Class C licence, may also do the work of 
the holder of a lower class of licence. 

As previously, a licensee is required to 
submit a sale and installation report for 
every L.P. gas storage tank or ASME code 
vessel installed or disposed of. Upon 
request, he must also supply the depart- 
ment with a list of all L.P. gas filling and 
distributing plants operated by him and of 
all installations being supplied with L.P. 
gas, 

The regulations again stipulate that only 
approved vessels built in accordance with 
specified standards may be used. Unless 
otherwise provided for, the design, con- 
struction, installation and use of all L.P. 
gas vessels and equipment must conform 
with the provisions of NBFU Pamphlet No. 
58 or other designated codes. A new pro- 
viso has been added, however, to the effect 
that these regulations do not apply to L.P. 
gas vessels used in a refinery, these being 
required to meet the standards of NBFU 
Pamphlet No. 59. 

As has been indicated, some deletions 
have been made in the rules previously 
laid down for portable cylinders. The 
provisions respecting construction, registra- 
tion, filling, retesting, maintenance and 
transportation of portable cylinders have 
been retained without substantial change 
but the section dealing with the installation 
and storage of such vessels does not appear 
in the new regulations. These and other 
minor deletions no doubt stem from the 
fact that licensing of L.P. gas equipment 
dealers is now under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Gas Licensing Branch. 

The requirements for storage tanks and 
pressure containers other than portable 
cylinders are in some respects more strin- 
gent than formerly. No pressure container 
may be filled with L.P. gas, placed in the 
possession of a consumer or used in the 
province unless the department has been 
notified, has made an inspection and issued 
a certificate authorizing its use. Installa- 
tions must be made under the supervision 
of an authoried person who, on completing 
his work, must send in the prescribed 
installation report. 

While it is no longer necessary to have 
the department approve the proposed loca- 
tion of storage tanks with a capacity of 
2,000 or more gallons, the manufacturer is 
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again required to submit design drawings 
and specifications for departmental approval 
and registration, giving all the particulars 
listed. 

Every vessel is to be constructed in strict 
accordance with the registered design with 
all welding not only meeting the require- 
ments of the ASME Welding Qualifications 
Code as formerly, but also of the new weld- 
ing provisions of the regulations. These 
provide that all welders, including welding 
machine operators, employed upon the con- 
struction of a pressure vessel must have 
been tested within an 18-month period in 
accordance with the ASME Code in the 
presence of an authorized inspector who 
must record the results on a_ prescribed 
form which is to be made available to the 
department upon request. It is also the 
responsibility of the manufacturer to con- 
duct procedure tests, including tests of the 
filler metal, and forward the results to the 
department for registration. If such tests 
are not held or if a vessel shows question- 
able workmanship, a provincial inspector 
may order weld test coupons cut and tested 
in accordance with the Saskatchewan Pres- 
sure Welding Regulations at the manufac- 
turer’s expense. Should the coupons fail, the 
vessel may be sealed and its use prohibited. 

Shop inspection requirements are more 
specifically set out than formerly, the new 
regulations providing that every vessel 
exceeding five cubic feet in volume must be 
shop inspected during construction by 
a provincial government boiler or pres- 
sure vessel inspector or, if built in the 
United States, by an inspector holding a 
National Board Commission employed by a 
Code State or a boiler insurance company. 

The provision setting out safety valve 
requirements for storage tanks has been 
amended to make the manufacturer respon- 
sible for seeing that every vessel is fitted 
with one or more spring-loaded safety 
valves of an approved type. The new 
regulations also provide that safety valves 
must comply with NBFU standards. 

The additional safety rules are substan- 
tially the same as before, one change being 
that the use of underground storage tanks 
is now expressly forbidden. Previously, 
they could be built with the permission of 
‘the chief inspector provided certain con- 
ditions were met. 


Aside from one or two minor changes, 
the standards laid down for transport tanks 
are the same as formerly, the regulations 
again stipulating that unless otherwise 
provided, the design and construction must 
conform with the app'icable provisions of 
NBFU Pamphlet No. 58 and such sections 
of the ASME Code for Unfired Pressure 
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Vessels as have been adopted by the CSA 
Code B-51. In addition to an authorization 
from the Boiler’s Branch, the approval of 
the Highway Traffic Board is again neces- 
sary before a transport tank may be used 
in transit. 

No major changes were made in the 
requirements for filling and distributing 
plants, departmental approval of plans and 
equipment and a licence to operate again 
being necessary. 

The prohibition against alteration and 
repairs by welding except with the approval 
of an inspector and by a licensed pressure 
welder does not now apply to containers 
having a pressure of 15 pounds p.s.i. or less. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 

Two orders under the Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act granting conditional 
exemptions from the requirement to pay 
overtime after eight hours in the day and 
44 in the week were gazettted on January 
24. One, O.C. 70/58, provides that between 
November 1 and March 31 each year, 
employees of municipal skating rinks in 
Prince Albert may work up to 88 hours in 
a two-week period without payment of 
overtime. A similar exemption valid annu- 
ally for the period May 15 to September 15 
was granted to municipal swimming pool 
employees of that city by O.C. 71/58. Both 


orders contain the usual qualification 
respecting public holidays. 
Similar conditional exemptions were 


previously granted to employees in swim- 
ming pools in Regina and Saskatoon and to 
employees engaged in maintaining rinks 
operated by the Saskatoon Playgrounds 
Association. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Allowances to needy mothers in Saskat- 
chewan were increased, effective January 1, 
by an amendment to the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Regulations under the Social Aid Act 
(L.G. 1955, p. 966). 

As before, an allowance may be paid to a 
mother with one or more children who is 
a widow or in need of financial assistance 
for certain other reasons. Both the rates 
and the method of payment have been 
changed, however. 

Instead of allowances ranging from a 
maximum of $480 a year for a mother with 
one child, up to $1,080 a year for a mother 
with 10 children, the regulations now pro- 
vide for an allowance of up to $600 a year 
for a needy mother, plus an additional 
$120 a year for each child. 

The regulations no longer set out a range 
of maximum annual allowable incomes 
including alowances; instead they stipulate 

(Continued on page 291) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in December about 
double number in November, about 88 per cent higher than in 
December 1956, statistics* show. Claimants on “live file” up substantially 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
December was 499,213, being about double 
the 249,108 recorded in November, and 
approximately 88 per cent higher than the 
December 1956 total of 265,230. 


Claimants having an unemployment 
register in the “live file’ on December 31 
numbered 744,248, comprising 18.5 per cent 
of the estimated insured population for the 
beginning of the month. This represents a 
substantial rise over the November figure 
of 403,273 and the December 1956 figure of 
398,244. 

Of the 744,248 claimants, 88,892 were 
claimants for seasonal benefit (72,251 males 
and 16,641 females), and these included 
8,155 male and 48 female claimants in the 
fishing industry. 


With reference to Tables E-l to E-4 
at the back of this issue, it should be 
noted that this year, for the first time, 
all the tables give figures which represent 
combined regular and seasonal—including 
fishing—claims or payments. In the past, 
during the period when seasonal benefit 
was applicable, Table E-1 covered regular 
payments only, while in Table E-3 only 
the column relating to initial claims filed, 
covered seasonal as well as regular claims. 


The increase in claims filed during 
December and in the number of claimants 
on the register at the end of the month 
over last year appears in large measure to 
be due to lower levels of activity in such 
industries as construction, logging and serv- 
ice. In part, it is also due to the inclusion 
of fishermen (about 8,000) among claimants 
for the first time and to some shift of 
seasonal benefit claimants from January 
to December, although the figures indicate 
that these were not the major factors in the 
increase. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


Eighty-one per cent of the claimants 
were males, against 78 per cent on Novem- 
ber 29 and 79 per cent on December 31, 
1956. This reflects the importance of 
reduced activity in industries, such as con- 
struction, which employ a high proportion 
of males. 

The distribution of claimants on the basis 
of duration on claim shows over 64 per 
cent of the December 31 total with a record 
of four weeks or less. This category 
accounted for 60 per cent of the November 
29 total, and 68 per cent on December 31, 
1956. At the upper end of the schedule the 
proportion of claimants having a minimum 
of 13 weeks on claim was 12 per cent 
(December 1957), 15 per cent (November 
1957) and 11 per cent (December 1956). 
Males constitute a considerably smaller pro- 
portion of the longer term claimants (68 
per cent as of December 31) than of the 
total (81 per cent). 

Postal claimants constituted 38 per cent 
of the December 31 claimants, an increase 
of four percentage points over the 34 per 
cent for November 29. As was the case in 
November, the increase occurred wholly 
among the males. Part of this increase is 
accounted for by seasonal benefit claimants, 
of whom 42 per cent were postal, against 
37 per cent of the regular claimants (85 
per cent of the fishing claimants are postal). 

Claimants unable to establish the right 
to any kind of benefit accounted for 82 
per cent of those “not entitled to benefit” 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 
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on initial claims. This compared with 82 
per cent the previous month and 62 per 
cent in December 1956. 


The estimated average weekly number of 
beneficiaries rose by 63 per cent over 
November and was 1388 per cent above the 
figure for December 1956. Increases of the 
same magnitude were reflected in the num- 
ber of weeks compensated, but the amount 
of benefit paid during December was 68 
per cent over November and 155 per cent 
in excess of the same month last year. 
Payment of seasonal benefit during the 
current month is a factor contributing to 
higher payments over both November 1957 
and December 1956. Payments in respect of 
fishing benefit account for less than 1 per 
cent of total payments. 

The average weekly rate of benefit paid 
rose to $21.63 during December. This is an 
increase of 4 per cent over the November 
average of $20.87 and is 7 per cent higher 
than the December 1956 average of $20.21. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in December totalled 
$21,936,826.43 compared with $21,602,141.47 
in November and $21,653,382.16 in Decem- 
ber 1956. Benefit payments in December 
amounted to $31,907,823.27 compared with 
$18,961,51648 in November and $12,515- 
533.79 in December 1956. The balance in 


the fund on December 31 was $877,470,- 
144.39; on November 30 it was $887,441,- 
141.23 and on December 31, 1956 it was 
$926 ,776,830.22. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
December show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,875,207 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1957. 

At December 31 employers registered 
numbered 299,885, an increase of 738 since 
November 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December 1957, 4,683 investiga- 
tions were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 3,468 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
104 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,111 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 83 cases, 
9 against employers and 74 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 728.* 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1445, January 17, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant is 
one of several employees who were dis- 
missed from their employment on March 5, 
1956. 


According to the submissions, these em- 
ployees requested that the circumstances of 
their dismissal be considered in the light 
of the provisions of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act. A commissioner was ap- 
pointed by the provincial Minister of 
Labour to investigate the matter and his 
decision, dated April 28, 1956, was to the 
effect that the company had violated Sec- 
tion 47 of the Ontario Labour Relations Act 
in dismissing these employees; that those 
discharged and rehired should be made 
whole in respect of the loss of pay suffered 
by them in the interval; that those dis- 
charged and not rehired were entitled to 
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be reinstated to their former jobs if they 
so desired and also to be made whole in 
respect of loss of pay in the interval. 


In complying with the aforementioned 
decision, the company computed its liability 
to the rehired employees on the basis of 
the wages to which they would have been 
entitled had they not been dismissed, less 
wages, if any, earned elsewhere and unem- 
ployment insurance benefit received. More- 
over, as it was alleged that the company 
was on the verge of bankruptcy and there- 
fore unable to pay the full amount of its 
liability, an agreement was reached with 
the employees to accept 80 per cent of the 
amount owing as full settlement. 


The claimant filed a claim for benefit 
on March 6, which was allowed. He was 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


subsequently reinstated to his former em- 
ployment with back pay as described above 
and on February 25, 1957, the insurance 
officer disqualified him retroactively from 
March 4, 1956 to April 28, 1956 on the 
ground that he had not proved that he 
was unemployed during that period (sec- 
tion 54 (1)). 

Following the claimant’s appeal to a 
board of referees, the insurance officer 
rescinded his decision and referred the case 
to the board on the question as to whether 
the retroactive pay received by the claimant 
was to be considered as earnings within the 
meaning of section 172(1) of the Regu- 
lations. 

The board of referees, which heard the 
case on April 18, 1957, unanimously dis- 
missed the appeal. The board was of the 
opinion that “the retroactive pay was 
undoubtedly given pursuant to the settle- 
ment of a grievance and that this provision 
became a part of the employees’ contract 
of service”. Under the circumstances the 
amount received in settlement ($273.12) 
had to be considered as earnings within the 
meaning of sections 172 (1) and 173 (1) of 
the Unemployment Insurance Regulations. 

The interested union appealed to the 
Umpire and through its counsel requested 
an oral hearing before the Umpire, which 
was held in Ottawa on September 19, 1957. 
The union was represented by counsel. 

The counsel for the union argued that 
the monies received by the claimant could 
not be termed “remuneration or income” 
and could not be said to have been received 
‘Gn connection with services performed”. 
It had nothing to do with a breach of 
contract of service. It was received pur- 
suant to a right arising under the Labour 
Relations Act, because of a breach of the 
law by the employer. The claimant had 
been dismissed at the time the monies 
were awarded and the question of wages 
entered the issue only as a yard-stick for 
a settlement. 

The counsel for the Commission con- 
tended that the reinstatement compensation 
was damages under the contract of service 
which the employer was compelled to pay 
by reason of his breach of the said con- 
tract. These payments, therefore, were 
income “in connection with services per- 
formed”. 


Conclusions: Section 172 (1) of the Un- 
employment Insurance Regulations pro- 
vides, in part, as follows: 


The earnings to be taken into account for 
the purpose of determining the amount of 
benefit payable to an insured person are... 
all remuneration or income received or to 
be received in connection with services per- 
formed by such person, whether or not under 


a contract of service and, for the purpose of 
this section, shall include 

(a) retirement leave credits; 

(b) wages in lieu of notice; 

(ec) reserve army pay for attendance at 
camp for not more than two consecu- 
tive working days; 

(d) board and lodging; 

(e) holiday pay provided for by subsection 
(4) of section 173; 

(f) workmen’s compensation paid in re- 
Epest of total temporary disability; 
anc 

(g) monies paid in consideration of a 
claimant’s returning to or commencing 
work with a specific employer. 

It can, therefore, be seen that the inter- 
pretation put forward by the counsel for 
the Commission is not without merit. The 
monies paid to the claimant in this case can 
in a sense, but only remotely, be said to 
have been received in connection with 
services performed in that services were 
at some time performed by him for his 
employer under a contract of service. 

The wording of section 172 (1), however, 
leaves much to be desired as to precisely 
what its provisions were intended to include 
as earnings for the purpose of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. Moreover, para- 
graphs (a), (b) and (g), for example, 
specifically refer to instances where the 
remuneration or income received or to be 
received appears to be similar in its source 
and nature to the monies paid to the 
claimant in the present case, especially in 
that the remuneration or income need not 
be for services actually performed. On the 
other hand, in a recent decision, namely 
CUB-1443, I held that the remuneration 
received by a canalman whilst on compen- 
satory leave was earnings because actual 
services, 1.e., overtime work, had been per- 
formed by him in the past and the remun- 
eration could truly and really be said to be 
im connection with or for the services 
actually performed. 

Consequently, as there were no services 
actually performed by the claimant at any 
time for the monies paid to him by the 
employer and as monies paid under cir- 
cumstances such as those which are described 
in this case are not specifically mentioned 
in any one of the paragraphs from (a) to 
(g) of section 172 (1), I consider and decide 
that the monies received by the claimant 
in this case cannot be held to be earnings 
within the meaning and for the purpose of 
section 172 (1) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Regulations. 

The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CUB-1450, January 24, 1958 
(Translation) 
Summary of the facts: On December 


12, 1956, the employees of the warping 
department of a cotton mill, 75 in all, 
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refused to comply with the modifications 
introduced by the employer regarding the 
performance of their work and were released 
for as long as they did not accept the new 
working conditions. 

The same day and for the two or three 
days following, 756 employees of the plant’s 
other departments had to be released 
because of the shortage of work caused by 
the stoppage that had occurred in the 
warping department. 

On December 18, during a meeting of 
the members of the union that was one of 
the parties to the collective agreement that 
at that time governed the working con- 
ditions of all the employees of the above- 
mentioned departments, the union president 
announced, with the applause of those 
attending, that the union would, from the 
union’s fund, make loans to help the 
unemployed members. Each borrower, in 
order to receive a loan, had to promise to 
repay the loan in the event that he received 
unemployment insurance benefit or that his 
salary was paid to him by the employer. 
A few members of the executive committee 
of the union, that is about three or four, 
had decided to make loans of that kind, 
without any resolution having been passed 
and without any meeting of the executive 
committee and also without a _ general 
meeting of the members. 

It appears that the first of those loans 
was made on December 24, 1956 and the 
last one on January 14, 1957 following a 
resolution, “passed at a meeting of the 
union held on January 17, 1957, to the 
effect that the loans were discontinued”’. 
The average loan was about $10.00 a week, 
but some members did not borrow any 
money as they did not need any help. 

The claimant and those associated with 
him in this appeal belonged to the union 
and were employed in one of the plant’s 
departments where operations had to eecase 
by reason of the stoppage of work in the 
warping department. The insurance officer 
decided that these claimants had lost their 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work attributable to a labour dispute at the 
factory at which they were employed and 
that they had failed to prove that they had 
not financed the dispute or that they did 
not belong to a grade or class of workers 
that included members who were financing 
it. They were, therefore, disqualified from 
receipt of benefit from December 24, 1956 
to January 14, 1957. 

The decision of the insurance officer was 
appealed to the board of referees. At the 
hearing of the case the claimant’s represent- 
ative, basing his arguments on the facts 
already known and those revealed by the 
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witnesses in their testimonies before the 
board, chiefly endeavoured to establish 
that: 


1. The decision to loan money to the 
members had been made in a manner con- 
trary to the union's constitution; 

2. The said loans differed from allowances 
usually given to strikers, in that there was 
an obligation to repay, that the money was 
taken from the local union’s fund and not 
“from the general fund of the (parent 
union)” and that the loans had been 
granted “as a gratuity or as a charity”, 
only to the members “who were in need of 
money as a sort of an advance on their 
unemployment insurance benefit,” as the 
insurance officer had taken a considerable 
time to make his decision; and 

3. As the union, according to the provin- 
cial law, was a corporate body distinct from 
its members, it was impossible to state that 
the members had financed the dispute. 

On March 26, 1957, the board of referees 
by a majority upheld the decision of the 
insurance officer, being of the opinion that 
the loans had, for all practical purposes, 
constituted the financing of the dispute. 
The dissenting member, after taking into 
account the obligation to repay the loans 
and contending that there was nothing in 
the evidence to show that the loans “were 
made from the union’s fund or from dues 
paid by the members,....” gave a con- 
trary opinion. 

On April 3, 1957 the union appealed to 
the Umpire. In his brief of June 19, the 
representative of the union repeated in 
greater detail the arguments which had 
already been submitted to the board of 
referees. On the other hand the director of 
unemployment insurance produced a state- 
ment of observations in which among other 
things he drew the Umpire’s attention to 
the British jurisprudence dealing with the 
financing of a labour dispute, to the pos- 
sibility of disregarding the legal entity of 
a corporate body in certain cases and to the 
fact that the insurance officer was not in 
a position to give an equitable decision 
before December 24, 1956. 


Conclusions: In his brief, the represent- 
ative of the claimants admitted that they 
had lost their employment by reason of 
a stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
disute and, in his statement of observations, 
the director of unemloyment insurance said 
that the insurance officer had given them 
the benefit of the doubt with respect to the 
questions of direct interest and participa- 
tion. I will therefore only consider the 
question of the financing of the dispute 
and, in this respect, I will first examine 


whether, in the present case, there was a 
financing of the dispute within the meaning 
of section 63(2) of the Act. Should such 
be the case, I will then establish who were 
the persons who financed it and what 
should be the duration of their disqualifica- 
tion from receiving benefit. 

One of the best established facts in the 
present case is that there was some money 
coming out of the union’s fund which was 
paid to certain members as conditional 
loans to help them during the stoppage of 
work attributable to the labour dispute at 
the factory where they were employed. 

Another indisputable fact is that the 
loans, at least in part, came from the dues 
they had paid into the union’s fund. 

Moreover, the union’s constitution and 
regulations establish that, even though, by 
virtue of a fiction of the law, the mem- 
bers were not the real and absolute pro- 
prietors of the money in the union’s fund, 
they nevertheless had an interest in the 
disposal of the money and, directly or as 
principals, had a right of control over the 
operations of the fund. In fact, the mem- 
bers of the executive committee, which 
among other things is “responsible for the 
administration of the assets of the union” 
(Sec. 31.2.), are elected by a general meet- 
ting of the members (Sec. 42.5.); a general 
meeting “determines the administrative 
expenses and how the union’s money is to 
be used” (Sec. 42.1.), subject to the 
approval of the executive committee; 
finally, the executive committee and the 
treasurer have to report to the general 
assembly, which “decides on all the recom- 
mendations submitted” (Sec. 42.7.). On the 
other hand, the members in an ordinary 
meeting may vote certain expenses without 
having to refer the matter to the executive 
committee (Sec. 34). 

Now, to finance a labour dispute within 
the meaning of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act is, in my opinion, to help finan- 
cially in some manner one of the parties 
to the dispute in a way which, intentionally 
or not, is likely to prolong the duration of 
the stoppage of work or to support the 
party in its demands. In view of the 
foregoing it can be readily observed that 
loans of money to members of a union 
during a stoppage of work attributable to 
a labour dispute in which, as in the present 
case, some members are directly involved 
as interested parties or as participants, may 
very well achieve one or both of the afore- 
mentioned purposes. Loans of this kind 
in such circumstances, and a fortiori con- 
ditional loans such as those which were 


made in the present case where the eventual 
elimination of the obligation to reimburse 
could convert the loan into an uncon- 
ditional gift, do create, barring evidence to 
the contrary (the onus being placed on the 
claimant by the Act), a presumption that 
such loans have either prolonged the stop- 
page of work or supported the demands of 
one of the parties to the dispute, or even 
both. No proof to the contrary has been 
submitted by the claimant in this case. 

In view of the absence of such evidence, 
I must, therefore, conclude that there was 
a financing of the labour dispute within the 
meaning of the Act in this case. As it has 
already been established on the one hand 
that the money, at least in part, came 
from the union’s fund and consisted of the 
dues paid by the members, and that, on the 
other hand, the union’s members had an 
interest in the disposal of the money as 
well as a right of control over the opera- 
tions of the fund, it follows, therefore, 
that there was a financing of the labour 
dispute by the union’s members. 

I do not have to decide upon the regu- 
larity of the procedure followed in granting 
the loans to the members; I need only to 
be satisfied that loans were in fact made to 
some members and that these members 
accepted them readily and without objec- 
tion. Neither do I have to decide upon the 
question of any delay on the part of the 
insurance officer in making his decision, 
as this is exclusively a matter of adminis- 
tration which comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 

For the above-mentioned reasons, I con- 
sider that all the employees of the class of 
the union’s members, whether they all 
obtained loans or not, have financed the 
labour dispute within the meaning of 
paragraph 2(a) of section 63 of the Act; 
the employees of the same grade, i.e., of 
the same occupation as any one of those 
mentioned in this paragraph and who do 
not belong to the union, are also dis- 
qualified from receipt of benefit but under 
paragraph 2(b) of the same section; the 
disqualification in both cases being for the 
duration of the financing, that is, from 
December 24, 1956 to January 14, 1957 
inclusive. ¥ 

Needless to say that no disqualification is 
imposed with respect to the employees 
concerned in the present appeal if they do 
not belong to the same grade or class as 
those mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

I, therefore, dismiss the union’s appeal. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 204 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 100 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 
; (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ........ 1 $ 448.00 
Hetente: Production” "ce .. ee tee ee ae. care 97 285,595.00 
POst OMCe Ceres socks ON cette EE Tecate os 13 333,411.55 
CES EVI onctecgtart a. these ort Lk el cat eee ee ae col ia 1 2,321.00 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority ............ 113,720.64 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 

- where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules form 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $7,400.42 was collected from 14 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 338 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: Hill-Clarke-Francis (Quebec) Ltd, extension to Metallurgy Bldg No 
465; M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of cafeteria bldg No 500. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Camp Gagetown N B: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of housing units, DND 
45/54. Camp Borden Ont: Grisenthewaite Construction Co, construction of housing 
units, DND 13/55; Swansea Construction Co, construction of ground services, DND 
13/55. 

Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

Sault Ste Marie Indian Agency Ont: Alex Wray & Sons Co Ltd, alterations to 
heating system, Shingwauk IRS. Fisher River Indian Agency Man: Louis Ducharme, 
construction of Peguis Central Indian day school. Skeena River Indian Agency B C: 
D Robinson Construction Ltd, construction of Indian day school, power house & teachers’ 
residences, Kitkatla, Gurd Island. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

Summerside P EH I: McNeilly Bavington Ltd, fire retardant painting of interior of 
hangars & leantos, RCAF Station; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction of under- 
ground power, street lighting & communication system, etc, RCAF Station. Dartmouth 
N 8S: Central Construction Co, construction of crash tender garage, HMCS Shearwater. 
Halifax N 8S: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, 
Shannon Park. Camp Gagetown N B: Leeds Bridge & Iron Works Ltd, supply «& 
erection of structural steel & steel joists for garage. Longue Pointe Que: Weiss 
Electrical Contracting Co, rewiring electrical distribution system «& alterations to instru- 
ment shop, 202 base workshop. Nicolet Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of emergency main under Nicolet River. St Johns Que: Fred Korman, enlarge- 
ment of substation & extension to electrical distribution system, RCAF Station. 
Valcartier Que: Freres Jobin Inc, construction of grenade range. Barriefield Ont: 
Connolly & Twizell Ltd, construction of underground steam distribution system «& 
extension to central heating plant. Centralia Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, 
reinforcement of glulam arches in chapel. Clinton Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co 
Ltd, reinforcement of glulam arches in chapel, RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: 
Durall Ltd, addition to central heating plant. Portage la Prairie Man: McNeilly 
Bavington Ltd, fire retardant painting of interior of hangars, RCAF Station. Calgary 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of lecture training 
bldg & outside services, Currie Barracks; Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, additions & alter- 
ations to electrical distribution system, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. 
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Building and Maintenance 

St Hubert Que: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station. St Johns 
Que: Unie Steel Products Ltd, supply & installation of ventilation system in bldg No 
47, RCAF Station. Oakville Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior 
painting of PMQs, Surrey Park. Trenton Ont: Walker F MacCormack, interior 
painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Camp Chilliwack B C: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, 
interior painting of bldgs. Vancouver B C: Penning Crushing & Contracting Ltd, 
construction of breakwater, RCAF Station; M Sleightholme & Co Ltd, interior painting 
of b'dgs, Jericho Beach. 


Department of Defence Production 


Cornwallis N S: Guildfords Ltd, lagging of hot water tanks & steam pipes in boiler 
rooms, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Geo W Sampson, interior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Quebec Que: C Jobin Ltee, restoration of transformer vault 
No 2, La Citadelle. Valcartier Que: Quebec Decorators ‘Reg’d, interior painting of tank 
hangars, No 20 Works Coy, RCE, Military Camp; Couverture & Ventilation Ltee, 
installation of ventilation system in auditorium, bldg No 63, CARDE. Barriefield Ont: 
Joseph Downey & Son, refurbishing of hardwood floors in PMQs, Fort Henry Heights. 
Camp Borden Ont: Pierce Construction, installation of combination doors in PMQs. 
Ottawa Ont: J G Tompkins & Co, construction of extension to POL shed, construction 
of island & relocation of pumps, etc, Beach Bldg. Shirleys Bay Ont: Shore & Horwitz 
Construction Co Ltd, additional work at transmitter site, Highway 15. Uplands Ont: 
MeAuliffe-Grimes Ltd, installation of asbestos shingles on bldgs, RCAF Station. Windsor 
Ont: Loaring Construction Co Ltd, repairs at HMCS Hunter. Winnipeg Man: Norlen 
Painting & Decorating, interior redecoration of PMQs, Fort Osborne Barracks. Saskatoon 
Sask: Foulds Construction, construction of workshop addition to central heating plant, 
RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Prudham Building Specialties Ltd, repairs to walls, etc, 
bldg No D2, Currie Barracks. Edmonton Alta: Bond & Leitch Ltd, reroofing of bldg, 
HMCS Nonsuch. Lynn Creek B C; Skyline Roofing Ltd, reroofing section of bldg 
No 2, Naval Depot. Vancouver B C: C J Oliver Ltd, repairs to roof trusses, hangar 
No 7, North Jericho; Peterson Electrical Construction Co Ltd, replacement of power 
poles, ete, Jericho Beach. 

National Harbours Board 


Quebec Que: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of addition to grain 
elevator. 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Gravelbourg Sask: H J Parker, *construction of monument to commemorate Father 
Louis Pierre Gravel. Fort Langley B C: K J Moore, *installation of electrical facilities 
in custodian’s office & living quarters; Langley Glass Shop, *supply & installation of 
glass, etc, in custodian’s office & living quarters; Hubbard Construction, *application of 
bonded roof for custodian’s office & living quarters. Kootenay National Park B C: 
Rogers Sheet Metal & Roofing Ltd, *application of bonded roofs on 4 bldgs; Patmore’s 
Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, *installation of exhaust ventilation system in McKay 
Creek maintenance garage. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: FE ¥F Barnes Machine & Fabricating Shops, *installation of two 
double drum winches on Dredge PWD No 401. Stephenville Nfld: Pinsent Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations & addition to RCMP detachment bldg & garage. Cripple 
Creek N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, cribwork wall reconstruction. Dartmouth N S: 
Halifax Shipyards, *docking «& repairing of tug Fredericton. Halifax N S: Mack’s 
Construction Ltd, repairs & alterations to bldg at Pier 21. Saint John N B: Acme 
Construction Co Ltd, extension to garage, etc, RCMP detachment quarters. Montreal 
Que: Leonard J Weber Construction Co, construction of postal station “H”. Quebec 
Que: A Janin & Co Ltd, construction of forest biology laboratory, Laval University. 
Ste Anne de Bellevue Que: Leonard J Weber Construction Ltd, construction of biological 
test bldg, Ste Anne’s Hospital; Gagnon & Fils Ltee, installation of 6” gravity sewer, 
Ste Anne’s Hospital. Valleyfield Que: Reid & Cambridge Ltd, supply & installation 
of two boilers & overhauling of pumps, etc, Federal Bldg; Arthur & Albert Marcil, 
alterations & repairs to federal bldg. Amherstburg Ont: McQueen Marine Ltd, con- 
struction of protection wall. Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, alterations to heating 
system, hangars Nos 1 & 2 & drill hall, Civil Defence College. Elliot Lake Ont: Georgian 
Bay Construction Co Ltd, addition to temporary postal accommodation. Erieauw Ont: 
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Sir Lindsay Parkinson (Canada) Ltd, construction of boat harbour. Manitoulin Island 
Indian Agency Ont: Perey Harper, Wilbert Oliver & Hayden McDonald, construction 
of two-classroom block, South Bay. Mount Forest Ont: Roger F MacEachern, interior 
alterations & interior & exterior painting, public bldg. Ottawa Ont: William D’Aoust 
Construction Ltd, alterations & repairs to No 8 Temporary Bldg; James H Wilson Ltd, 
supply & installation of laboratory fittings in Chemistry Radioactive Ores & Administra- 
tion Bldg, Booth St; Aerodyne Engineering Co, installation of air conditioning & 
ventilation systems, first floor, Militia Stores Bldg; Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd. 
renewal of flashing & roof repairs, etc, Royal Canadian Mint; A E Proulx, sanding of 
floors, No 8 Temporary Bldg. Pike Creek Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, improvements 
(dredging & training walls). Pointe au Baril Ont: Onway Construction Co, wharf 
reconstruction. Sutton (Black River) Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, reconstruction 
of training wall. Toronto Ont: Toronto Dry Dock Co Ltd, *docking & repairs to 
Dredge PWD No 116: Robert Wilson, removal of garbage & ashes from federal bldgs. 
Windsor Ont: Luigi de Appollonia, alterations to UIC bldg; David Greenblat & Jack 
Kreaden, demolition of various bldgs, Federal Bldg site. Carman Man: Harris Con- 
struction Co Ltd, addition & alterations to federal bldg. Athabasca Alta: C H Whitham 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Calgary Alta: Poole Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations to second floor, Northern Electric Bldg. Edmonton Alta: Western 
Cartage & Storage Ltd, moving of various departments into federal bldg. Ermineskin 
Alta: Alexander Construction Ltd, construction of RC school, Hobbema Indian Agency. 
Lethbridge Alta: Glen Little, construction of poultry house, etc, Veterinary Research 
Station. Ma-Me-O Beach Alta: Square M Construction Ltd & Coleman Collieries Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Sylvan Lake Alta: Quam Construction Co, breakwater-wharf repairs. 
Prince George B C: C J Oliver Ltd, interior alterations to basement, federal bldg. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Iroquois Ont: Loeweld & Forge Products Ltd, supply «& installation of covers for 
recesses, handrails, fencing, ete, International Rapids Section. 


Department of Transport 


Halifax N S: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of road & clearing, stumping 


& grubbing at airport. Dunnville Ont: 
two landing barges. Kingston Ont: 
barges. Pagwa Ont: 


Pas Man: 


S G Powell Shipyard Ltd, *construction of 
Kingston Shipyards, *construction of three landing 
Besner Bros Construction, additional drainage at aerodrome. The 
Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities, ete. 


Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 282) 

that the combined allowance to a mother, 
father and children must be reduced by the 
amount of other income in excess of $540 
a year. As a result of these changes, the 
total allowable income of a mother with 
one or two children has been increased by 
$240 a year, that of a mother with three 
children by $300. 

Another new provision raised the addi- 
tional allowance for an incapacitated father 
living at home from $120 to $240 a year. 

Instead of $360 a year for a first child, 
$480 for two children, and $540 for three, 
with further allowances for each additional 
child, a guardian may now be paid up to 
$420 a year for the first child and $240 a 
year for each additional child. In lieu of 
a ceiling on allowable annual income, the 
regulations provide that in all cases the 
allowance will be reduced by the amount 
of other income in excess of $300 a year. 


Another new provision authorizes the 
payment of an additional award equal to 
the actual expenditure for travel and main- 
tenance incurred by an incapacitated father 
or child in having an examination requested 
by the Disability Certification and Re- 
habilitation Review Committee of the 
Department of Social Welfare. 

Another order gazetted on January 10, 
O.C. 2393/57, provided that effective from 
November 1, 1957, any allowance paid 
under the Old Age Assistance, Blind Per- 
sons’ Allowance or Disabled Persons Allow- 
ance Acts or any pension under the Federal 
Old Age Security Act will not be deemed 
income for the purposes of these regulations. 
A further amendment provided that any 
allowance under the Supplemental Allow- 
ance Regulations is not to be included 
when calculating income. Previously, only 
the basic allowance could be excluded. 
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January 1958* 


There were 23 work stoppages in exist- 
ence during January,* causing a total time 
loss of 169,880 man-days during the month. 
The number of stoppages and the time loss 
resulting from them have only slightly 
increased from the previous month. How- 
ever, the January 1958 figure for time loss 
is more than three times the figure for the 
same month last year (52,680 man-days). 

Nearly three quarters of the total time 
loss during January was caused by the 
stoppage affecting the pulp and paper 
industry in British Columbia. This strike, 
involying more than 5,000 workers, caused 
a time loss of 122,430 man-days during the 
month, and a total time loss of 311,640 
man-days since its beginning November 14, 
1957. (This work stoppage ended on Febru- 
ary 4.) 

Of the 23 work stoppages in existence 
during this month, eleven involved one 
hundred or more workers. Three stoppages 
of this category that began prior to Janu- 
ary were still in progress at the end ot 
the month. On the other hand, five stop- 
pages involving one hundred or more 
workers that began in January were ter- 
minated at the end of the month. 


On an industry basis (see Table 1), 
manufacturing had the largest number of 
work stoppages and of workers involved. 
This industry also had the highest rate for 
time loss, as a result of the strike in the 
pulp and paper industry in British Colum- 
bia. In other industries, both the number 
of stoppages and the time loss were com- 
paratively low. 


*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares 
the number of strikes and lockouts in existence dur- 
ing January of this year with December and Janu- 
ary of last year. The approximate number of work- 
ers involved and the time loss resulting are also 
compared on a monthly basis. The number of 
strikes and lockouts beginning during each month 
is also indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with stoppages 
involving 100 or more workers in existence during 
January 1958. The approximate time-loss, together 
with the number of workers involved, is indicated 
for each stoppage. The major issues and the major 
terms of settlement, if the stoppage has ended, are 
also mentioned. Other details include such infor- 
mation as the dates on which the stoppages began 
and ended and also the industries in which they 
took place. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Table 1—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS, BY 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1958. 


No of No.of Time 

Industry Strikes Workers Loss 
ANISH Ing seca <6 Means ancts 1 700 18,200 
Mining. ie. & suaisamacere ”) 1,314 8,815 
Manufacturing ...... 11 6,387 129,070 
Transportation ....... 1 12 265 
Trad cics ents teens 2 12 265 
LOGGING Spe sisiw nae s mates 1 250 500 
Construction: » +05<5 0 5 689 12,765 


On a provincial basis (Table 2), British 
Columbia had the highest rate for time 
loss, again as a result of the strike affecting 
the pulp and paper industry. Although 
Ontario had the largest number of work 
stoppages during January, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss were 
comparatively low in that province. In 
Quebec, few workers were involved in work 
stoppages during January and the time loss 
was low. 


Table 2—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS, BY 


PROVINCES, JANUARY 1958. 
No. of No. of Time 
Provinces Strikes Workers Loss 
British Columbia .... 3 6,281 140,900 
Nova Scotia ........ 3 1,343 8,860 
QUueheGs cc dend acinus 4 330 4,550 
ONPARIO) sis so stn ee 13 1,410 15,570 


A resolution calling for a ban on strikes 
and lockouts at all Ontario hydro public 
utilities failed to gain adoption at the 
annual meeting early this month of the 
Ontario Municipal Electric Association. 

The resolution asked that, in the interests 
of public safety, all hydro public utilities 
be declared essential industries and that 
the Ontario Department of Labour be 
empowered, if requested by a utility, to 
ban a strike or lockout resulting from an 
unsettled labour dispute. 

The resolutions committee chairman rec- 
ommended non-approval because “the right 
to strike is a constitutional right that 
should not be interfered with”. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, February 1958 


Canada’s consumer jprice index (1949= 
100) advanced 0.2 per cent from 123.4 to 
a new high of 123.7 between January and 
February*. 


An increase in the food index accounted 
for most of the rise, with upward move- 
ments in shelter and other commodities 
and services indexes also contributing. Both 
the clothing and household operation in- 
dexes remained unchanged. 


The food index rose from 1194 to 119.9 
as increases were registered for most items 
of fruit, vegetables and meats. Advances 
were greatest for oranges, fresh tomatoes 
and beef. The only decline of consequence 
was a further drop in the price of eggs. 


The other commodities and services index 
moved from 129.1 to 129.5, mainly on the 
strength of further widespread increases in 
hospital rates averaging 3 per cent. Frac- 
tionally higher prices were reported for 
pharmaceuticals and personal care items, 
including toothpaste, toilet soap and 
shaving cream. 

The shelter index edged up from 136.6 
to 136.9 following slight advances in both 
the rent and home-ownership components. 


The clothing index remained unchanged 
at 108.8 as lower prices for rayon piece 
goods and a wide range of children’s cloth- 
ing balanced higher prices for some items 
of men’s and women’s wear. 

The household operation index, un- 
changed at 120.8, also reflected slight and 
offsetting price movements as textiles and 
household supplies were higher and furni- 
ture and floor covering were at lower levels. 

The consumer price index one year earlier 
(February 1957) was 120.5. Group indexes 
on that date were: food 117.2, shelter 133.8, 
clothing 107.4, household operation 119.1, 
and other commodities and services 123.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
higher in seven of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of December 1957 
and the beginning of January 1958, and 
lower in the other threey. Increases ranged 
from 0.7 per cent in Toronto to 0.1 per 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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cent in Saint John; the decreases were all 
moderate, that of 0.3 per cent in Halifax 
being the largest. 

Food indexes were higher in most cities 
as beef prices experienced substantial in- 
creases in all regions. Lamb, veal and 
chicken were also higher but pork prices, 
particularly bacon, eased in a number of 
cities. Fresh fruits and vegetables—notably 
oranges and grapefruit—moved to higher 
price levels while egg prices were down in 
all ten regional cities, averaging 3 cents a 
dozen below December 1957 levels. 

Clothing indexes were down in most cities 
as annual January sales were reflected in 
lower prices for a number of items, par- 
ticularly men’s suits and coats, women’s 
cloth and fur coats and girls’ winter coats. 
Automobile prices for new 1958 model pas- 
senger cars were down slightly from 
December prices in most cities. Newspaper 
prices were up in six of the ten regional 
cities, 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were as follows: Toronto +09 to 127.0; 
St. John’s +04 to 110.2*; Montreal +04 
to 123.8; Vancouver +04 to 124.3; Winnipeg 
+0.3 to 121.9; Saskatoon-Regina +0.2 to 
120.3; Saint John +0.1 to 123.5; Halifax 
—04 to 120.7; Ottawa —03 to 123.9; 
Edmonton-Calgary —0.1 to 119.9. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) for January was 122.3—a 
new record—compared with 121.6 in De- 
cember 1957. The 0.6-per-cent rise was the 
steepest since July 1956, when the increase 
was 0.7 per cent. The index one year earlier 
was 118.2. 

Sharply higher food prices accounted for 
four fifths of the January increase and there 
was a net rise in the other goods and 
services index. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1958 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956100) dropped slightly 
between mid-December and mid-January 
declining from 108.2, which was a new 
record, to 108.1. At the beginning of 1957, 
the index stood at 104.4. 


*On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LABouR GAZETTE. List No. 115. 


Biographies 


1. AtLEN, Victor LEonarD. Trade Union 
Leadership, based on a Study of Arthur 
Deakin. London, Longmans, Green, 1957. 
Pp. 336. 


Arthur Deakin was General Secretary of 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
the largest British labor union, from 1940 
till his death in May 1955. The author 
describes and analyzes the power of a labor 
union leader as exemplified by Mr. Deakin. 
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2. Cote, George Douctas Howarp. The 
Life of William Cobbett. .With a Chapter 
on Rural Rides by the late F. E. Green. 
3d ed., rev. London, Home & Van Thal, 
1947. Pp. 455. 

William Cobbett (1763-1835) was an 


English political writer and Member of 
Parliament. 


Canada at Work 

The following talks were broadcast for 
and published by the Federal Department 
of Labour during 1957. 


3. ANDREW, GEOFFREY CLEMENT. Js a 
University Degree Important? Pp. 4. 


4. Berkey, JosepH. How We Organized 
Our Community Rehabilitation Program, 
by Joseph Berkley and Stuart Young. 
Pp. 4. 

The two speakers, who are associated with 
the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of Essex County in Windsor, 
Ont., tell about this association. 

5. Bissett, CLtaupr THomas. The Needed 
Expansion of Unwersity Training Facilities. 
Pps 


6. BuacksurN, GeorcE G. “Call it Rehabi- 
litation.” Pp. 5. 

Condensation of soundtrack of the motion 
picture “Call it Rehabilitation,” produced 
by the National Film Board for the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

7. CHARTRAIN, Pauy. The Story of a 
Community Rehabilitation Centre. Pp. 3. 

The speaker is Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Quebec City Rehabilitation Clinic. He 
describes the work of his organization, which 
was set up on September 9, 1955. 


8. Coutson, L. F. D. Employment of 
the Older Workers. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, who is manager of the 
National Employment Service office in 
Hamilton, suggests that counselling may 
help the older worker seeking a job. 


9. Davison, H. Changing Trends in the 
Farm Lobour Field. Pp. 4. 

The speaker points out that in spite of the 
increase of mechanization in agriculture 
there is still need for part-time employment 
during peak periods. 

10. Dawson, W. W. The History of the 
Agricultural Working Force in Canada. 
Pp. 4. 

After reviewing the history of the agri- 
cultural working force in this century, the 


speaker eugene: some means of solving local 
shortage of farm workers. 


11. Dousz, H. L. The Older Worker is 
a Good Employee. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, an Information Officer of the 
Department of Labour and Secretary of the 
Federal Govenrnment’s Interdepartmental 
Committee on Older Workers, points out 
several reasons why the older worker is 
worth hiring. 

12. Evans, Witu1aAm Harowp. Industry’s 
Role in Producing Professional Manpower. 
Pp, 4. 


13. Ginaras, Gustave. Medical Aspects 
of Rehabilitation and Extension of Hospital 
Services. Pp. 4. 

The speaker is Director of the School of 
Rehabilitation, University of Montreal, and 
Medical Director of the Rehabilitation 
Institute of Montreal. He discusses the 
medical aspects of rehabilitation, and the 
extension of hospital services. 

14. Hannam, H. H. Increased Agri- 
cultural Production with Fewer Workers. 
Pp 4, 

The speaker describes how the farm labour 
force has declined since 1947 though farm 
production has increased. 

15. Kerr, H. H. The Engineering Tech- 
nologist. Pp. 5. 


16. McMutien, W. F. We can’t afford 
to misuse Our Engineers. Pp. 4. 


17. Nuate, ‘R. A. Industry must train its 
Own Skilled Workers. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, who is Vice-President in 
charge of Manufacturing of Canadair Lim- 
ited, talks about the training facilities and 
procedures at Canadair Limited. 


52857-0—53 


C. Canada’s 
Opportunities for 


18. NicHoLLs, HERBERT 
Youth Needs More 
Training. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, who is the recently-appointed 
Chairman of the National Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee, tell about the 
work of this Committee. He also describes 
the lucrative jobs available to those who 
graduate from the ranks of apprentices. 

19. Pace, Garnet T. Have We Enough 
Teachers in Our High Schools? Pp. 5. 


20. PARMENTER, MorcaAN Dewart. Voca- 
tional Guidance is the Key to More Profes- 
sional Manpower. Pp. 4. 


21. Rosser, F. T. Canada’s Position in 


the World of Professional Manpower. 
Pps *4t 

22. Scorr, Ricuarp. New Tools for 
Technicians. Pp. 4. 


23. SHENFIELD, BARBARA. A British View 
of the Older Worker Problem. Pp. 4. 
_ The speaker outlines some reasons for hir- 
ing older workers and suggests some areas 
where they can be employed. 


24. Soupant, Omand McKrirop. The 
Importance of Scientists in the Develop- 
ment of Canada. Pp. 4. 


25. Wuite, JAMES P. A Modern Concept 
of Apprenticeship. Pp. 4. 

_The speaker, who is Director of Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifications for 
the Province of Alberta, describes the 
apprenticeship training program whereby the 
apprentice trains on the job and trains in 
school. over a four-year period. 


Canada’s Economic Prospects 


The following two reports are studies 
prepared for the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects. 


26. BANK oF MONTREAL, 
Industries. Hull, 
Pp. 161. 

“The service industries are generally 
regarded as comprising all those sections of 
the economy that do not produce goods but 
do provide a service of some kind. They may 
conventiently grouped under the general 
headings of trade, finance, commercial and 
personal services, services provided by 
government departments and public institu- 
“ an dtransportation and public utili- 
ies. 


27. Davis, Joun. Canadian Energy Pros- 
pects. Hull, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 392. 

Examines relationship between energy and 
economic development and also describes 
some of the energy supplying industries such 
as the coal, petroleum, natural gas, and 
electric power. 


The Service 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. 


Congresses and Conventions 


28. ALBERTA FEDERATION oF Lasour. Pro- 
ceedings of the Thirty-Sixth Annual 
Convention...also The Ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the Industrial Federation of 
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Labour and Merger Convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour held im 
Edmonton, September 17th to 20th, 1956. 
Edmonton, 1957. Pp. 123. 


29. New ZEALAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 
Minutes and Report of Proceedings of the 
20th Annual Conference held in...Wel- 
lington, April 30, May 1, 2, 3, 1957. Welling- 
ton, 1957. Pp. 104. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


30. AMERICAN [ENTERPRISE ASSOCIATION. 
Bill Analysis, 8.1122, S.1813, 8.2137, 82176 
and Similar House Bills to provide for 
Registration, Reporting and Disclosure of 
Certain (Employee) Welfare, Benefit and 
Pension Plans. 

United States private welfare and pension 
plans cover about 80 million persons. 
Because of the rapid growth of these plans 
and the misuse of some of the money in- 
volved, there have been proposals for federal 
legislation requiring registration and dis- 
closure of financial data of welfare and 
pension plans. 

31. New York (State). DEPARTMENT 
or Lasour. JDiIvISION OF RESEARCH AND 
Sratistics. Pensions, Larger Plans in New 
York State, January 1957. New York, 1957. 
Pp. 143. 


A study of 290 private pension plans 
covering 1,700,000 employees. The plans 
described include: 105 collectively bargained 
multi-employer plans; 76 collectively bar- 
gained single-employer plans; and 109 non- 
bargained single-employer plans. 


Employment Management 


32. CALHOON, RicHARD PercivaL. Influ- 
encing Employee Behaviour, by Richard P. 
Calhoon and C. A. Kirkpatrick. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. 312. 

Partial Contents: Influencing Employees 
is Your Job. Why Employees Behave as 
They Do. Demonstrations You Can Use. 
Removing Resistance and Opposition. Clos- 
ing the Interview Successfully. Expanding 
Your Influence. Special Groups You Need 
to Influence. 

33. U.S. Bureau or EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
iry. Suggestions for Control of Turnover 
and Absenteeism. Rev. ed. Washington, 
GLPOLe lob arp 40. 

Turnover and absenteeism are closely 
related. Some of the reasons for excessive 
absenteeism and leaving a job are inept 
supervision, wage problems, insufficient use 
of skills and poor working conditions. 


Incentive Plans 


34, BAUMBACK, CuLIrrorD Mason. Jncen- 
tive Wage Problems in Collective Bargain- 
ing and in Arbitration. Iowa City, Bureau 
of Labour and Management, College of 
Commerce, State University of Iowa, 1956. 
Pp. 46. 
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“The author describes those features of 
incentitive wage plans that most often cause 
trouble, and recommends administrative 
policies which he believes have proven to be 
most sound in practice.” 


35. CarroLt, Puiu, Better Wage Incen- 
tives. 1st ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1957. Pp. 230. 

The author states that wage incentives 
increase earnings, improve productivity and 
reduce costs. 

36. Marriott, R. Incentive Payment 
Systems:a Review of Research and Opinion. 
London, Staples Press, 1957. Pp. 232. 


Partial Contents: Types and Classification 
of Incentive Payment Systems. Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Incentive Payment 
Systems. Failures and Restriction of Out- 
put. 

37. WoLtr, Wmu1AM B. Wage Incentives 
as a Managerial Tool. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1957. Pp. 143. 

Contents: The Nature of Wage Incentives. 
The Impact of Wage Incentives on Manu- 
facturing Costs: an Empirical Study. The 
Theory and Logie of Wage Incentives: a 
Re-examination. Understanding the Use of 
Wage Incentives. 


Industrial Health 


38. BULLEN, ADELAIDE (KENDALL). New 
Answers to the Fatigue Problem. Gaines- 
ville, University of Florida Press, 1956. 
Pp. 176. 


Among other things, the author describes 
how different types of people feel and 
behave in given work situations and men- 
tions some findings from laboratory tests on 
nervous and mental fatigue. 


39. Great Brirain. Jornt Sranpina Com- 
MITTEE ON SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


ConpiITIoNs IN Non-FrErRous FounprIgs. 
First Report. London, H.MS.O., 1957. 
Pp. 94. 


The Committee was set up to advise the 
Chief Inspector of Factories on such ques- 
tions as cleanliness, lighting, ventilation, 
accident prevention and welfare and health 
services for workers. 


Industrial Relations 


40. Cote, Grorce Douatas Howarp. The 
Case for Industrial Partnership. London, 
Macmillan, 1957. Pp. 121. 


This book is about industrial democracy. 
The author thinks that workers are not 
partners in the firms they work for but are 
only “hands” who can be dismissed when- 
ever their services are no longer required. 
He points out the advantages which result 
when the worker feels he is a member of a 
team. 


41, European Propuctiviry Arncy. Lab- 
our Management on the Farm, Project No. 
200. Paris, O.H.E.C., 1957. Pp. 171. 


This study tells how, the human aspects of 
farm work have been improved by removin 
drudgery and by advances in education an 
social status of farm workers. 


——E——— 


42. MicHIGAN. UNIversITy. BUREAU. OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Addresses on Indus- 
trial Relations. 1957 Series. Ann Arbor, 
1957. 1 Volume. (Various pagings). 


Partial Contents: Executive Compensation 
Policies and Methods, by Robert J. Howe. 
Employee Motivation, by Robert L. Kahn. 
How can we Identify and Select Prospective 
Foremen? By James H. Taylor. The Shorter 
Workweek Issue (2 articles) by William 
Haber, and by Fred W. Climer. Employee 
Benefits, Their Current Patterns and Trends, 
by Jay V. Strong. Supplemental Unem- 
ployment Benefits: Principles and Problems, 
by R. A. Leutheuser. 


International Labour Conference 


The following six reports were prepared 
and published in Geneva in 1957 by the 
International Labour Office for the Forty- 
First Session of the International Labour 
Conference to be held in 1958. 

Each report contains the following infor- 
mation: (1) Preliminary text of a resolu- 
tion; (2) Review of the Proceedings of the 
Preparatory Technical Maritime Confer- 
ence held in September and October, 1956, 
as it concerns the subject of each report; 
and (3) The Text of a Resolution adopted 
by the Preparatory Technical Maritime 
Conference to be considered and decided 
upon at the Forty-First (Maritime) Con- 
ference. 

43. Contents of Ships’ Medicine Chests 
and Medical Advice by Radio to Ships at 
Sea. Fifth item on the agenda. Pp. 19. 

44, Engagement of Seafarers through 
Regularly Established Employment Offices. 
Third item on the agenda. Pp. 13. 

45. Flag Transfer in Relation to Social 
Conditions and Safety. Fourth item on the 
agenda. Pp. 10. 


46. General Revision of the Wages, Hours 
of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention 
(Revised), 1949 (No. 93). Second item on 
the agenda. Pp. 81. 


47. Jurisdiction over the Suspension of 
Officers’ Certificates of Competency. Sixth 
item on the agenda. Pp. 9. 


48. Reciprocal or International Recogni- 
tion of Seafarers’ National Identity Cards. 
Seventh item on the agenda. Pp. 23. 


Labour Organization 


49. INTERNATIONAL UNION, Unitep Avuto- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WorkeERS or America, A More 
Perfect Union. The UAW Public Review 
Board; Why, What, How. Detroit, 1957. 
Pp. 40. 

The Public Review Board of the UAW 
consists of seven prominent and independent 
men (six Americans and one Canadian). 
Its purpose is to decide upon all cases 


brought before it by union members or 
groups who feel that they have been unfairly 
disciplined, and to deal with “alleged viola- 
tions of any AFL-CIO ethical practices 
codes, or any ethical practices codes adopted 
by the international union”. 
The Board will make an annual report. 
50. THurBeR, JOHN Newton. Rubber 
Workers’ History, 1935-1955. Akron, Public 
Relations Department, URCLPWA, AFL- 
CIO, 1956. Pp. 47. 


A history of the United Rubber, Cork 
Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America. 


Labouring Classes 


51. CANADA, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Commission. Women in the Canadian 
Labour Force. Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 27. 

52. Cryster, Autrrep Cossy. Handbook 


on Canadian Labour Law; a Commentary 
on the Legislation of Canada and its 
Provinces and the Decisions o fthe Courts 
respecting Labour Relations and Trade 
Unions. Toronto, Carswell, 1957. Pp. 373. 

Partial Contents: Constitutional Labour 
and Functions of Courts respecting Labour 
Relations Boards. Labour Law.  Conspir- 
acies or Combinations in Restraint of Trade. 
Intimidation. Injunctions. Trade Unions. 
Industrial Standards. Labour Relations. 
Labour Relations Boards. 

53. INTERNATIONAL LABour Orrice, WNa- 
tional Employment Services, Belgium. 
Geneva, 1957. Pp. 128. 

Describes the general administrative organ- 
ization, function, program and procedures of 
the Belgian Employment Service and tells 
how the Employment Service staff is 
recruited and trained. 

54. Steiner, Perer Otto. The Economic 
Status of the Aged, by Peter O. Steiner 
and Robert Dorfman. Berkley, University 
of California Press, 1957. Pp. 296. 

“The authors ...set out to determine pre- 
cisely what the labor-force and income status 
of the population aged 65 or older actually 
was. Finding the available statistical data 
inadequate, they arranged with the Bureau 
of the Census to conduct a special nation- 
wide follow-up survey of persons 65 or older, 
in connection with the Current Population 
Survey of April, 1952.” This book is based 
on the data collected by the Survey. 

55. U.S. Bureau or APPRENTICESHIP AND 
Traintnc. Foundry Training Needs, Job 
Foundries. Data collected...in Cooperation 
with Representatives of the Foundry Indus- 
try presented at the Annual Convention of 
tthe American Foundrymen’s Society, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, May 8, 1957. Washington, 
1957. Pp. 18. ; 

This study of skill requirements and train- 
ing needs in foundaries is based on statistical 
data provided by officials of 101 foundries. 

56. U.S. Department or Lasor. They 
are America; a Report to the American 
people. Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 83. 

A pictorial presentation of American 
working life. 
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Wages and Hours 


57. Duntop, Joun Tuomas. The Secular 
Outlook: Wages and Prices. Berkley, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, c1957. Pp. 17. 

Discusses the relationship between wages, 
prices, and inflation. 

58. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Statutory Minimum Wages in the Con- 
struction Industry in Canada. Winnipeg, 


1957. Pp. 8. 

59. Printina Inpustry Pariry Com- 
MITTEE FOR MONTREAL AND DISTRICT. 
Weekly Average of the Number of 


Employees, Hours worked and Wages paid; 
Quarterly and by Zones; Periods 1951-1956. 
Montreal, 1957. Pp. 4. 


Miscellaneous 


60. Bett, Danret. Work and its Dis- 
contents. Boston, Beacon Press, 1956. Pp. 
56. 

The author is Labor Editor of Fortune 
and a lecturer in sociology at Columbia 
University. This book is about the philosophy 
of work. 

61. CanapIAN Bar Association. Papers 
presented at the Annual Meeting, Banff, 
1957. Toronto? Commerce Clearing House? 
19573. (Pp. 372: 

Partial Contents: Recent Developments 
in the Tort Law of Picketing, by A. W. R. 


Carrothers. Labour Relations Committee: 
Quebec Subsection, by Leon-Mercier Gouin. 
A study of the Legal Status of Collective 
Bargaining Agreements in the Common 
Law Provinces of Canada, by B. Lepkin. 
Observations following the Decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in Tunney v. 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America et al., by C. V. McArthur and 
W. S. Martin. 


62. Currie, ARCHIBALD Wi.uiAM. The 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. 556. 

63. Dawson, Rospert MacGrecor. Demo- 
cratic Government in Canada. Rev. ed. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
c1957. Pp. 192. 

.a short, descriptive account of Cana- 
a government, national, provincial, and 
municipal.” 

64. ORGANIZATION FoR EuRoPEAN EcoNoM- 
1c Co-opERATION. The Pulp and Paper 
Industry in Europe; its Trend from 1950- 
1955. its Future Prospects. Paris, 1957. 
1 Volume (unpaged) 


65. OZANAM, CHARLES. Associations, syn- 
dicats fondations, leur formation et leur 
fonctionnement. 3e ed. Paris, Sirey, 1957. 
Pooks 


Deals with the French laws governing 
associations, trade and professional associa- 
tions, and foundations. 


Automation Should Reduce Possibility of Job Accidents 


Automation will eliminate most of the 
human factor in production operations and 
thus should reduce the possibility of acci- 
dents. Man will no longer need to match 
his speed with that of the machine, a 
rhythm resulting in tensions, fatigue, bore- 
dom and other circumstances conducive to 
accidents or retarded production, writes 
A. V. Raison, Editor of Occupational Health 
Review, quarterly publication of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, in 
the latest issue of the magazine. 

As automation progresses, there will be 
a constant change in the type and charac- 
ter of physical problems, and there is likely 
to be an increase in the incidence of mental 
problems. 

Of prime importance to management also 
will be the increase in capital investment 
per employee, due to the necessity for more 
extensive training of employees to assume 
greater responsibility, and higher educa- 
tional requirements. 

Automation, which reduces, or eliminates, 
contact between man and ‘materials will 
permit the use of substances formerly con- 
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sidered too toxic for safe handling, such 
as radioactive materials, deadly poisonous 
chemicals, ete. 

The operation of automatic machine will 
necessitate retraining of employees in new 
operative skills, but this should not pose 
any serious problems. In most instances 
this can be done through on-the-job train- 
ing programs without serious interruption 
of production schedules. In any case, not 
much additional training will be required, 
although operators will need to understand 
their machines, and how to operate them. 
But a much higher level of education will 
be necessary for engineering, maintenance 
and management personnel to maintain and 
service complex machinery, cope with pro- 
duction problems, and ensure an intelligent 
and satisfactory co-operation in the total 
effort. 

Coincident with the decrease in physical 
injuries and illnesses there is apt to be an 
increase in the incidence of emotional prob- 
lems, due to displacement, added respon- 
sibility, anxiety over the job, monotony, or 
other stress-producing situations. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings................ 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 14, 1957 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
— Canada Nfid N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

Both Dexo64 «cetera sates wks Sui vk «inv wre 5,966 112 454 1,688 2,195 1,017 500 
PA BTICUICUFAL arc alerts ass aSiitsiels cibie's fs 001s 680 * 57 151 179 275 17 
Dl onA grigultural «0.50% wstes-sta > oanvte 5, 286 111 397 1,537 2,016 742 483 
BALAN Ecce tiga sa diee on pe eee ike e cheek ue aie 4,488 92 345 1,290 1,602 785 374 
A oriaultiuvals secs scale ioe ee eee enews 649 . 56 150 167 259 16 
Non-Agricultural,, (....6<.ccevsesasces 3,839 91 289 1,140 1,435 526 358 
PAIAION oti sepa ciasaih «4 sacaewans seawesia’s 1,478 20 109 398 593 232 126 

MA BVICHED UT AU ea coe ete be Betis aca v8 31 * * . 12 16 = 
Won-A grioulturall....:csseesceonwesss 1,447 20 108 397 581 216 125 
ULNA SOR Re cater Sac eects AAIRIE eS aks hes Corse 5, 966 112 454 1,688 2,195 1,017 500 
ipmerd OUVBATE oo be inacle dist wa teh bas 565 15 44 201 180 89 36 
BORE SORTS. 55 cco sierviti Vert ablated nese» 754 18 59 242 254 128 53 
te AT on acc acs eee a Sun Vignuni an cS 2,770 51 200 776 1,033 473 237 
ACCA VOATB iods ve ccsdoctaedsieces< 1,648 25 129 418 635 288 153 
GB YGara and OVEN is <<s<05 vies accesses 229 _ 22 51 93 39 21 

Persons with Jobs 
PAT ebaitite @YOUDE Yee siec-ce ewe ison aiew hes teins 5, 580 99 407 1,546 2,094 975 459 
OP OR IO eee. Ca ee 4,139 79 300 1,161 1,516 747 336 
OMARION: caivcdhcsadiebis tins Gracst ss e%ab 1,441 20 107 385 578 228 123 
Pex ST TORIGHT PL cca derigiere: coarse co's &.weskle as 662 ba 53 146 175 271 16 
NonsA gricultural 9... Gh cg teense: 4,918 98 354 1,400 1,919 704 443 
PAI WWOTKOTE. Gack cost: ss seule oar neo dED oe 4,471 84 318 1, 263 1,778 637 396 
NAAR ipa cote dsicites, s/tataateas ns see be 3, 164 66 225 911 1,241 438 283 
OMALOA Pe rasceccctncach Mech ccans te 1,307 18 93 352 532 199 113 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BORE SGROR ee acnchatiiecis siotiaedatedne ta. 386 13 47 142 101 42 41 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

VOL BUBBEPH Set hniati stain ciats|se:ncppintssawin atin 5, 183 155 449 1,475 1,678 932 494 
UM BLOM yateiardrecsistaierpaiere x'ak ofr ereieses’ 1,053 46 100 267 313 211 116 
Females......... Meine ose Siecle aaah ale 4,130 109 349 1,208 1,365 721 378 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
December 14, 1957 November 16, 1957 December 15, 1956 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(?) Work(!) Work(*) 
Total looking for Work; .. esc esas hens 5 aes 410 393 317 301 198 182 
Wathowt (Ob6;...05 caus sekees sean eonna.s 386 372 292 279 186 171 
Under-dmnonbhccers atten oan ees 145 _ 127 —_ 97 _ 
1— 3 Months, 25 Fecnecses xe sae eanae 177 _ 113 _ 71 _ 
4—"6 months. Assos ci oes opeeieee ate 43 _ 31 _ 11 _ 
7—42 months... eee hanes 15 — 13 — ¥ — 
1315 miOnGHA: . sceos nee ce ete eas aes - _~ * — bs — 
196—and OVOIisiien Zo > oetee sede cweeetees by _ = _ i: _ 
WOLKGG wt note uemias cumatoeeecs ane heme 24 21 25 22 12 11 
f—14 Hours: te pscctanivw hacia biedan ee 6 ba 4 x Le mn 
NB — BE BOGE. io ors vse ve teeekaee sha ews 17 15 19 17 * - 


(*) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the “*Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yuko Sans Males 
N.W.T. rig 
1953 Total.. 4,049 34, 294 90,120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 91,422 
1954 Total.. 3,849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12, 292 154, 227 84,531 
1955 Total... 3,067 22,117 57,563 15,559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
1956 Total. . 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164, 857 (+) 89,541 
UG LOtAl a. ceces un a Mesias 5,092 55,073 147,097 37,172 37,730 282, 164 154, 226 


©) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


3 Tae 

E Be Ko c=4| a 

I gS 5 a5 ws g 

a — 2 ees a Bag o 

= 28 a £Z | §8 ie 

a 29 = an gE acm he 

en aa a2 | 3 g | €3 | 528) - i 

on 63 53 a 2 50 | Ses E 

a a0) 8 dog ase eee) oe 2 

ef |g | fe | de] ¢ | 2) 28 | 283] 8 | Bolg 

ge 2 £ & i ao 2 
x di) iOiee| oO) Ob Ie we Pee Pes as fs) | 
1953 Total........... 10,021 6,339 1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 | 91,133 
1954 Total fi an’. cae 9,983 6,775 1,938 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 578 84,376 
1955 Total.......... 8,563 | 5,775 1,190 | 2,146] 9,588 | 7,036 514 | 15,117 | 7,687 371 57, 987 
1956Total ie cis 2 10,339 9,492 2,255 3,823 | 13,800 | 7,500 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482 435 91,039 
1967 Total Avene. 17,256 | 16,829 | 5,254 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 | 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


F Utilities, 
ig shang T Germa haw Supple- 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- tion, | “ia gga mentary 
= ishing, facturing tion ea Usolading om Total 
Tapping, Storage, ment) vy na 
Mining Trade 

1949 Average............... 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 

1950 Average..............- 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 

1051#Average............... 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 

LOGQIA VOrage. ...20..20 recs 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 

1953}Average............... 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 

19547Average............... 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 

1955JAverage............... 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 

IQBG_AVEraZe, ie cccsesvs es 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 

1956—December............ 96 397 90 327 295 43 1,248 

1957—January.............. 87 384 76 310 298 42 1,197 

ObYaaryi i. -<0cs 0s 0 85 389 74 316 299 42 1, 205 

Marah s, 295,058 ste 77 393 73 317 302 43 1,205 

ADIL: Sees ce act ee 72 393 83 324 303 43 1,218 

CS ye eee 85 397 97 334 313 44 1,270 

(ht ee ae 96 405 110 343 323 45 1,322 

BUYS sins state cn Pecate wick 101 402 109 347 308 45 1,312 

Al a eet. ccgs aeons 104 403 110 847 325 46 1,335 

September........... 108 404 114 347 331 46 1,345 

OCLODEL. sie ss to ce ewe 97 401 116 345 330 46 1, 335 
November,.......... 89 397 104R 348R 332 46R 1,316R 
December............ 85P 396P 90P 344P 328P 45P 1, 288P 


R—revised; P—preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,776,521. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month CES WET RRR yr eee sc "7 Tk Woke 
ggregate| Average eekly ggrega verage 
poe Weekly |Wagesand|Wagesand omen Weekly |Wagesand Leer 
Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries oe Payrolls | Salaries 2 
$ $ 

1947—Average........sscseeeee 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average..........eeeeeee 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—Average..........00.000 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—Average..........seeeees 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
LOGI ——A VOragec. pec ccunsesced 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—A verage......c.seccecees 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1958—Average...........0200-- 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average...........eeeeee 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average...........0e000- 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—Average...........0.e00 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1Ghhendw ees. 6 Ll wetisss ccc soak 125.7 194.3 153.9 66.11 118.0 185.6 156.4 68.78 
1957—Jan LEMP enna ancwk 121.4 180.3 148.0 63.58 114.8 pV piers 148.8 65.44 
Obs) Te dthaneedesieen 118.6 184.7 155.2 66.66 115.1 182.0 157.3 69.17 

Mar fi Wenetccmsatne 118.1 185.8 156.8 67.36 115.0 182.3 157.6 69.29 

Apr DA owusieleicinieia’y 118.0 186.1 157.3 67.56 115.4 184.4 158.9 69.87 

ay es ne 5, 119.4 187.9 156.8 67.37 115.8 184.8 158.7 69.78 

June Deco aitos tes ss 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 

July Deen aN se eran 126.6 202.2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 

Aug D carota dt eee 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 

Sept D: sadcpases ctv 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 

Oct ga garcBemeyit hss 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 

Nov. Le aceubivt ecole 125.2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 

Dec ie care ee 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.4 186.2 163.1 71.73 


1 Includes (1) eg het (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8). Finance, 
as and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service 


TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
“ Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
rea | 
Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dee. 1 Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
(a) PROVINCES 
POO TEMUNELAAEL ly otro. c hC te o dlere use inte Meine «ce dane # ah 128.1 138.8 142.5 61.93 61.42 60.27 
PeOe TCS Weer el SBIAN Lee eae sal coca seis cotine< oak 118.1 126.2 122.2 50.28 49.32 48.29 
SPC MELE ai inc MO A os ae ene i Se 99.3 100.8 104.7 57.04 56.79 53.04 
MRIS PU py has eects sets asm sce asitaie ste 101.3 103.1 114.1 56.83 57.65 56.09 
VATE OER tina en A ay i ie 123.0 126.0 127.0 66.61 65.83 63.76 
RUNTATIO Nets aceon. cee Caden mica oeel oe Meceee es 124.5 125.5 126.0 72.18 71.78 68.62 
URN IGR IER O85 iG > Port eck ae sates e eo wa cnoece es ean 110.9 113.9 111.5 64.28 64.38 61.36 
Pea WSN ea ect ok reas fo les dis Uys SRV as en Gee a 128.1 132.1 126.6 66.28 66.37 63.40 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 151.6 155.3 154.7 71.03 70.19 68.29 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 118.3 126.2 124.0 74.79 74.62 72.34 
CADRE tee. cere: ooh tas oe vee tevces 122.5 125.2 125.7 69.24 68.79 66.11 
(b) Merropo.rtan AREAS 

Bra Oa Etre ear eee. capaae civ accu ease cs 130.9 131.4 127.7 49.53 49.53 48.29 
OLLI, Aap eee BRR es Pace Bien i Ape ae me? cee 95.0 93.1 93.5 71.25 73.52 64.17 
[pbalyrae otep ae et oe cc e ae basics a eats datas ad eeens as 118.0 117.3 123.6 54.81 54.15 51.25 
BGieG SOB epee ot cceb tat asehs ce dso tieededegasveds 91.4 95.8 99.8 51.95 52.01 50.22 
SUSE an), Maa totic oclen cae ca ce eve cae co cadeed nates 111.9 113.8 115.0 57.89 57.43 55.74 
BHGr DOGG! tedieeuit Uae s iestheedele nn wives cectadesuses 105.8 106.6 112.8 56.89 56.16 56.75 
SE NEOG LOGIE Bath oh rise saws vate sa/s'4s CUkainete es 115.2 118.8 120.2 62.81 63.26 61.81 
REIN GSAT na cto eines e om otter evaceie td gaye vine 74.9 76.2 76.6 57.90 57.82 57.44 
WEOHULERL tee et tan ae eee dey ana wacxnemtancea st 125.9 127.2 126.0 67.35 66.77 64.21 

COOTER LG we ce Uw. wobec Sod galsulv oe o note Gy oe ; q 


PELACDOLOUEH he vicke ote, cree ek Sas tare baal Gd aoarels 
Cipher tree tees Sak Spex & oiein s Giee h ne dwia. ny Bees ve ne 
ING CUTLER TE SILI Seto ncate ccctaeie ip a atcoia Gaile <’s Beeb i avoe sien 
St. Catharines Ree 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers 


Industry 

Dec. 1 Nov. 1 

1957 1957 
1 (111) See ee SPR (ARE a ec 128.1 129.2 
Motal miniiies = ie dene « «sab ae deh le ee Ree d 139.0 139.6 
GONG. < ics Gass» ds oS cig & = 185 Medea bran aad Meee ee 76.3 76.9 
Other metal. }.< é.caiee¥as .o.0-de aes « Ses Beit 197.4 198.1 
PGMS : So teds Soo bv d ak beee hs... 08 de teleles > dheke pew eee 111.6 110.0 
Oo Re ae ers ee er ee eI ae ee: 62.4 60.8 
Oil and.natural gags sia. «25 de eee des ae ditias «ins 291.0 289.6 
Non-metalliasic: 50% + sae enlaces elie cn dey Babbar tat 128.7 140.4 
Mantifacturing «+ &.55:0 6800s <icfedesh donee oa hkers> 4 113.4 116.2 
Food and) bevera@esven'iee sss bs de esi opele ate Seles We 111.6 116.9 
Ment product. 2. i<scask ska siscweals deashanw ees 129.7 128.4 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 100.3 122.9 
Ciraint mill products, s.55 cpu xcs ests sles siecerees 103.4 106.2 
Bread and other bakery products.............-.. 109.0 110.4 
Biscuits and. Grackerss: accep > ote ae Caney aeiere 94.7 99.8 
Distilled and malt liquors............cseseeeeers 115.1 115.7 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........e0eseeeeeee]ee 83.9 85.7 
Rabber: products.\. «kb <b ashucek di os sos te Medee sis 107.8 109.9 
Leather productas.; ssrsshs «<5 bee dtp > ne Bedale ~ 87.4 86.9 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............++ 91.2 89.6 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 81.7 81.2 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 81.7 77.4 
WV colle ZOOS h.56 isa GG >< akis ay dee'e ob vile Be plasters ¢ 64.4 66.6 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............:00eeee 82.2 84.2 
Clothing (textile and) fur). <<: .g die s'ctow ste ese ss 92.0 94.9 
Men's Clothing \.cxe:sfes a0'<hs Shaul asie ah tetas one 97.0 99.1 
Women's clothing Js oe. «chs sy aes vo. ae Gee eee 90.8 95.7 
ait GGDGES 5.\b eck obese an ce tes Urata ates 80.5 82.0 
Wi0Od PrOGuGys oe senite Resse. whe tabi des Geaeeeeoit 100.1 106.1 
Saw and planing miillg.....:5% csdene os sneac tgitewos 97.5 105.2 
UYNItUT, ce ss 4b Sake bo rcble Steines occ Deane 112.9 116.3 
Other wood: produetanis,.s 45 de.dies sc o00e Cae ee we 87.9 91.1 
PONE PIOGUChSs «an cddnshe 02a ede dR osnse me Retecas 115.8 125.4 
Pulpiand: paper MUS oy... ees seat ete 112.5 125.4 
Other paper productsgs.. shu setenv oaeneesrls 124.0 125.2 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 121.2 121.4 
Iron and steel products........cccenscecsvesevccess 109.0 111.1 
Agricultural implements...............seeeeeeees 59.5 53.7 
Fabricated and structural steel 170.8 178.9 
Hardware and tools........... 95.8 96.0 
Heating and cooking appliance 102.5 105.9 
Tron castings...35..:s0se% «ode ece 104.2 107.1 
Machinery mfg......... 117.1 120.0 
Primary iron and steel 115.9 119.4 
Sheet metal products. 103.8 107.5 
Transportation equipmen 139.0 138.6 
Aircraft and parts....... 392.4 397.5 
Motor Vehicles § c05 3.3 wisk« oo’ bs 122.8 118.8 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. . 108.9 106.9 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. 87.1 88.3 
Shipbuilding and repairing............... 150.8 151.2 
Non-ferrous metal products..............s.eeeeeees 132.9 134.0 
Aluminum ‘products... .<.05 sts sesmeeass eaten tee 134.4 137.5 
Brass and copper products....scsccesceccpevevses 105.9 107.0 
Smelting and refining. | .<i.005...088 sean 162.3 163.1 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................++ 148.2 149.8 
Non-metallic mineral products.........-..-.-..0++ 132.6 136.5 
Clay products g.nccca0saoswcnce denen ene eeeeneees 104.7 107.9 
Glass and glass products; .,.. .cs: «4 « lees are te 132.7 134.2 
Products of petroleum and coal..................++ 136.7 137.5 
Chemical producti os «25000 «deen cree eee tee 134.9 136.3 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.0 120.0 
Acids, alkalis and salts...5.02..20.-snavaesescene 152.9 153.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 113.0 116.8 
Construction... 5.5554. « «ag bye sie eee 137.1 148.6 
"Building and general engineering................... 143.6 156.2 
Building ncdveai eG aaiiesis +>s.0ne ateiuan enema 145.2 155.9 
HON ZINGETING. WOLKE: sole ss sci bs eee eee ree 187.2 157.4 
Highways, bridges and streets.............00e000- 126.6 136.6 
PC) (Se On aC AEE OERnen: MEME In eno idacrondicn, 130.0 132.7 
Hotels and restaurants, .~....\520. cisseamrs eames etree 121.4 124.4 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 113.6 115.8 
Other Service. i stale « sics.a.c.sesree eee ate 178.5 180.7 
Kndustrial ‘composite e 1.63 yii000ssevasanmeees wee 122.5 125.2 
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Dee. 1 
1956 


Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


Dec. 1 


1957 


Nov. 1 


1957 


Dec. 1 


1956 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 

(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, Dee. 1, Nov. 1, | Dee. 1, 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
IME VAONIMLA Gleave toes tes eds pean ace nds eps new 39-8 38-8 42-1 160-1 159-0 148-3 
PR CEVER ES OUAEIS ety cou Uc. ss GUs-pbelal's dois Eades oot wld 40-5 40-2 40-8 147-1 143-7 134-8 
Ma wi Tone wIGms bs zea. ces Wes siirds ah deeade.. bees 40-9 40-7 42-0 146-6 146-3 140-0 
QUasGO Fok ae. Pt td or Rade gh Wed oie xidsicay dds. Ye cal 41-6 41-2 42-8 146-8 146-3 140-0 
OsMRROteen ae ie deh ee eed. Po AMES dh eels cUvnds <biiie’s 40-5 40-2 41-3 172-7 171-8 163-8 
Mianittarieie i. sh iin ada de vb nh ciciidbisle wee is exo we’e 39-8 40-0 40-7 152-1 152-1 146-4 
MBAS WH oe aion a leatds aki aee «ee dd ulncts GPa «seas 40-1 40-0 39-7 173-1 172-2 159-6 
ISGECGN:) JES, eet Stiy at oelds sakes se Cece dba di'sopeyee 40-3 39-7 40-7 171-9 170-4 160-1 
PAGE Columbia CS) 5d 4dceh sens ciclo daicle eee sien xh sale 37-4 37-4 38-5 195-8 195-0 185-6 


() Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2?) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 

1957 

no. 
Winners cares wet ee o cleled aolctete ess loisiecis eel eie carats se Ray Us 42-5 
Metal mmmMg io. esse Cece ele cca c pe went ees ee eer ares 43-1 
CRONE I rn CES baw bi 7 Siete en. Sas eb Sater ceaices pemrenRe 42-7 
Wihar motalse soso asagvee ae dace Ot oaedaseeeavae 43-2 
RGIS estan ote s cicrem thins rae ok wweleeianiate a's Ue Rol ana nae 40-7 
CR RT es RE eon aet teen aces eee ne 39-7 
Oil rand MB UULAL QAR), secisiacls hc veuacee ome eeeee ores 42-5 
NOM etal Foor sca toe ett scot ekeiels santo a’ See vANe 43-1 
Man GINGLUTING ss isco ch oa sielncc tus v let Sewetns Cemeneanipts 40-6 
FO0d And DOVOTAROS, Lesa vec vecins SU eisc ceric eee sicnne 40-9 
Meat Producten acs vicines oases ce nce eens conus eaves 40-7 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39-0 
Grain mill produgth. 2. s5.00.Wecee noes tee Jakes euneree 42-6 
Bread and other bakery products...............+-.- 42-9 
Distilled and malt liquors. ...........s.eeeeeseeeees 39-9 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ...........eeeeeeeeeees 40-0 
Bubber produatay cece «x os sev Ne wiaviasse uses sesee rane 41-1 
Peathior prodaGte s.. 02.60% 6 se wcies dint annie ends ce eae ems 39-7 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).. 38-9 
Textile products (except clothing). . 42-0 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. re 40-7 
WOOLEN GOS sencaccocleudce adaw sence s sees sone ea ane 42-4 
Synthetic textiles and silk. .............ceeeeeeenees 43-6) 
Clothing (textile and fur).... 37-4 
Men’s clothing......... 36-4 
Women's clothing 35-3 
Knit goods.... 40-3 
*Wood products........ 41-0) 
Saw and planing mills 39-6 
PUMIGUIE.. «hye cee oe 43-3 


Other wood products 
Heed products 
Pulp and paper mills... 
Other paper products.............es00% 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. .. 

*Tron and steel products........cccevccccbececeus 
Agricultural implements. .............2.eeeeeee 
Fabricated and structural steel 
Heard ware’and toola 2.27 selec cbs ocGenncetewntpiees 
Heating and cooking appliances 
Tron castings 
Machinery manufacturing 

Primary iton:and steels. +c esa eas cue eee 
Sheet metal products... <..cisisaes ces oa parcaeeerees 

7 pence equipment 
Aircraft and parts 
Motor :VOhICless a5 s:c2 rh ssa heasl enor pepeomantee es 
Moter vehicle parts and accessories............ees0e 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment 
Shipbuilding and repairing 

*Non-ferrous metal products 
Alurmiinuny products. .¢.s..kvs.cs vorpdins saeiceaae ae ee 
Brass and copper products 
Smelting and ze fining fi iccck acc cicae eon rane Seomonce 

*Electrical apparatus and supplies..............eeeee00: 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment 
Radios and radio parts 
Ba tterioaicis,.< 6. cai vsisjes’-ananiohoos lea Me ee mene 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances 
Miscellaneous electrical products 
Wire and Oa blows .<.c1-d: os eee pamemeaeen eee eae 

*Non-metallic mineral products 

Clay: producta 2522. Ny../.ds:s.cdrns hd ce entre ns Ooo 
Glass and glass products... 2i..s.0c.0sccecceccecesses 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Sra Ter Erodes. sa a sro, 0 Wiatenalets Sus s1sle'e stdin a alien een een 
edicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
Acids, alkalis and salts....... iy a aemeatonwnie dana 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
"Durable goodaiits4 senceis ets Aveda cee eee eee 
Non-durable goods.... 
Construction 


i 


LLL LLLP PLP LHS LSS 


NO G3 60 89 A ND CO RO ONWSSMAIAUD EH WASSHSOSOHHUIVUA 


ae ow le: 


=e * ours. 
COM eoOOW FORT 


Average Weekly 


Average Hourly 
Wages 


Earnings 


Dec. 1) Nov.1]Dec. 1| Dec. 1] Nov.1|Dec. 1| Dec. 1|Nov.1| Dec. 1 


1957 | 1956 1956 
no. | no. $ 

42-7| 43-1 77-15 
43-2) 43-2 80-78 
43-5) 43-3 68-20 
43-1] 43-1 85-86 
41-2) 42-6 71-95 
40-9} 40-9 61-68 
41-8} 46-0 91-82 
42-5] 43-8 71-39 
40-3} 41-5 64-53 
40-3) 41-0 54-41 
40-5} 40-5 66-46 
37-9) 40-0 41-68 
42-2) 42-6 61-64 
42-7) 42-9 52-30 
39-3] 40-4 68-11 
39-0} 40-0 53-00 
40-8) 42-2 67°77 
38-3} 41-0 44-28 
37-0} 40-6 42-43 
41-8} 43-6 51-49 
39-9} 42-5 51-17 
41-6} 44-5 49-08 
44-0) 45-2 56-18 
37-6] 39-2 40-42 
36-9) 38-5 39-62 
35-4; 36-8 39-89 
39-8} 41-7 41-70 
40-7] 41-9 57-36 
39-6} 40-4 59-11 
42-9) 44-6 56-20 
41-4] 43-1 50-47 
40-8} 42-5 77-18 
40-5) 42-6 83-11 
41-5) 42-1 59-23 
39-6] 40-4 73-93 
40-8] 42-2 74-91 
39-1) 39-6 67-32 
41-4] 42-3 74-83 
40-6] 42-6 67-35 
41-3} 42-6 63-69 
40-3} 42-2 72-92 
41-5} 43-9 73-58 
40-8] 41-2 84-87 
40-3] 40-7 68-34 
39-8) 41-1 73-65 
40-4] 41-8 75-03 
40-4] 42-4 81-96 
39-1] 40-2 72+44 
39-2} 39-6 68-59 
39-2] 41-1 69-95 
40-9) 41-2 72-43 
41-9} 41-2 62-42 
41-3] 42-1 68-20 
40-6) 40-9 78-53 
40-3] 41-4 67-07 
40-4) 42-1 75-27 
38-9] 40-4 56-08 
41-7| 41-7 67-30 
39-5] 40-6 68-29 
40-9} 41-4 63-22 
41-7} 42-0 74-34 
43-2] 43-7 68-22 
42-7| 43-8 63-99 
42-0) 43-4 67-10 
41-3} 39-8 84-02 
40-8) 41-2 67-36 
41-3] 40-7 53-03 
41-4) 41-6 78-79 
40-9] 42-1 52-50 
40-6] 41-7 70-14 
40-0} 41-3 58-44 
41-4) 41-6 70-30 
41-5} 42-0 76°19 
41-1} 40-8 55-98 
44-1) 44-6 68-77 
39-4) 40-1 36-89 
39-4) 40-1 37-05 
89-9] 40-8 35-29 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Price and Price Indexes D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average A 
verage Average ||) ————— 
Period Ween, Dts id D bemrapd oss 2 Me rage me 
arnings arnings eekly rice Real y 
Per Week Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949................05- 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950. 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951. 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952. 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953. 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954. 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955. 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Week Preceding: 

Dipoeta ber <1. L056 is /cans sieeve. 41.5 155.5 64.53 154.7 120.4 128.5 
January 1, 1957... Sake 41.2* 158.0 65.10* 156.1 120.3 129.8 
February 1, 1957 " 40.9 157.5 64.42 154.4 120.5 128.1 
March 1, 1957 40.9 157.6 64.46 154.5 120.5 128.2 
April 1, 1957 41.1 158.7 65.23 156.4 120.9 129.4 
ay 1, 1957 40.6 160.0 64.96 155.7 121.1 128.6 
June 1, 1957 40.5 160.7 65.08 156.0 121.6 128.3 
July 1, 1957 40.6 161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 
August 1, 1957 40.5 160.4 64.96 155.7 122.6 127.0 
September 1, 1957 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 
October 1, 1957 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 
November 1, 1957 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 123.3 127.7 
December $1, 1057C) cic 0, coved cite 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 123.1 129.2 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
~weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1957 are 37.9 and $59.88. 
(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


The data on applicants and 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Registrations for Employment 


Period 
Male Female Total Male Female 
Date Nearest: 

IMGDIURT Yi Lig AOS hc ov cece ois. 14, 957 8,736 23,693 275,814 87,011 
Webruary,. 9; L050 sc. ssanemsmaru a 12,235 13, 264 25,499 317,723 73,213 
Wabruary <1,.1064....6. acces av as ot 8,406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103,112 
Webruary — 05 T9553 obec cele cneuceo 8,276 8, 604 16,880 483,380 117,651 
Hebruarge els LODO... F< ciate « nants a 18,180 12,992 31,172 396,642 107,850 
MEDrGary, sls BOl. «<< ay demiear ccs 18,117 12,376 30,493 447,210 112,994 
March ew ts Se ot ee 14,218 12,694 26,912 474, 661 113, 489 
April I) Sy ee ae, ee 19,523 14,760 34, 283 479, 539 111,129 
ay DMUs «ck, d aeateinds iio clasts 28,999 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 
June etn a eee 3 a A 28,041 19,163 47, 204 226, 022 80,973 
July EW by SS oe Ee = a 21,843 17, 643 39,486 180,521 85,981 
August Lee |) te er ee a 20, 837 14, 060 34,897 171,765 84,581 
moptember st, 1057.,.17.2ssanerc swale. 14,379 16,047 30, 426 171,981 76,446 
October if dL y aie iets. <r 12,792 13,660 26,452 186,599 80, 267 
November 15 1957. 05 6.7... cic e ewlne 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 
Decor Dera dinlOS7 gavectnt e.2en-anceww 13,327 11,209 24,536 327,335 107,201 
January LASGES (0.4 ete te oe 7,450 7,270 14,720 607, 217 147, 423 
Februgry > -2,)1058 \(G)ci0is cde 6,822 7,860 14, 682 677, 163 167,591 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Total 


362,825 
390, 936 
542,745 
601,031 
504, 492 


560, 204 


588,150 
590, 668 
474,312 
306,995 
266,502 
256, 346 
248,427 
266, 866 
305, 030 
434,536 


754,640 
844,754 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


DECEMBER 31, 1957() 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Change from 


November | December 
29, 1957 31, 1956 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 142 68 210}; — 65 _ 379 
WOROBGEW ae Ra Tete to cteate fect pcns Cones oases vp asl 367 1 371 + 135 — 6,324 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 899 57 956 | + 372 | — 122 
VAG RS WN NaH ers Seth US cial hie sas Bide Bi Gin sm ce 562 16 578 | + 337 = 29 
MUNIN PRR etme horas no hoe ce roa e cae Vek of akic wens hie 247 20 267 - 14 - 13 
NI MOUAY NOINING'. 2 was hbase wvipeg sian mne <n 33 2 35} + 23 - 51 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.................-. 4 1 5] - 1 - 9 
doar chy 1 Re ee: A eee | Soe oe 53 18 721) + 27 = 20 
POC g tg iy LP Rea Rae ne Sees Se 1,559 1,025 2,584) — 378 | — 3,928 
onde ail NOVErNGGNG, trci ra. ss5e th eh i csemeceb 105 84 189 - 20 - 256 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 50 13 63} + 45 | — 6 
ETI AE  SOUUUER. os hts Meet a Sods eee cece wets 7 12 19} — 6; — 41 
MPR GOL b SOIR ts one ass So te atts xc ea eet 98 66 164} + 66 — 55 
Textile Products (except clothing).... 54 48 102 — 22 - 234 
Glothing (tertile and fir}in lc. sscetse des tives ceele 37 424 461 - 14 = 851 
WICK S ROGUE be Sac eN eters cL Ul ee kee 114 51 165 _ 53 om 207 
NOE PEDUNNON ST: Nitya tte edn as celts ste tagtctaenrs 61 29 90} — 5} —- 129 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 97 47 144 — 15 ~ 92 
Tron and teal Products... ssi ous<ccbscceoocces ssic 234 59 293 | — 206} — 733 
Transportation Equipment...............seeee00- 283 26 309 ~ 85 os 698 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...................- 63 33 96} + 6]; — 81 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...,............ 151 63 214); — 54] — 256 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................+. 2 14 43) — 8}; — 53 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 14 11 2) - T ~ 31 
OMILCAL RLOCUOIMS ay cect Senos ctea ches ican cee 115 25 140] — 3 _ 115 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 47 20 67 | + 3 - 90 
COMACRNOROM ele ene ede steetettc reds cant Ye sche + es 610 33 643 | — 304; — 1,104 
PMerAl COMEFACCOTS. 3.4 Condans sachs cangsesscoees 423 19 442] — 137 | — 893 
Special Trade 'Contractorg.s....siseececesce cece 187 14 201; — 167} — 211 
Transportation, Storage and Communication... .. 316 148 464) — 126; — 604 
Transportation. . eis 229 62 291 = 112} — 467 
Storage.......... 16 11 27' + 3 _ 49 
ISERMEUIORULON pane a te Meets ress cien eno es ccs be 71 75 146) — 17; —-— 88 
Pabiic Uiility Operation... 5... ds cccaees caciceenes 84 a 105; — 19| — 136 
PTOUGr rs cacetinecr ne stonee Os hee dk eerie ek Magaateh 880 893 1,773 | — 1,027) — 1,324 
WRRIOUUENES racine? «Cree Be ob aa) anne we clea ccien’s oh 323 191 514 - 25 - 528 
WAN Oe eeea Re Se cea masa dba ele ce ehiewd-vr doltes om 557 702 1,259 — 1,002 - 796 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 424 398 822) — 17); - 598 
PSORWACB re eee rere 5s 22 ORL LEIK FCPS LEN LTT AC oea Fee 2,462 4,624 7,086 | — 9,181| — 5,134 
Community or Public Service.................... 185 1,081 1,266 | — 17/} —- 545 
Govertment Service: iiss cuccdeccssceccccvcusvs 1,817 289 2,106 — 8,442 — 1,337 
REOTERELON NOE VACOiys cca tooulee te ccwer sk cones eso 53 25 7 - 47} — 155 
SRO EELS IORS ae Sots Solas hile dhe tiaib «dey vwka + ete 180 201 381} + 37 | —- 618 
PRLAOUGL POT VEOE tie Stones he ecncgic esas epaehe 227 3,028 8,255 | — 612 — 2,479 
RAIN DOTA Ta oo icuics paieanwa's <ste-a peed 7,743 7,271 15,014 — 10,610 — 19,653 


() Preliminary—Subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only, Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 2, 1958() 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group | SO 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers... . 1,311 816 2,127 8,074 1,697 9,771 
Clerical Worker .o0oscn0eucR¥ene trate as 1,631 1,739 3,370 16,772 34,272 51,044 
Balessworkers oie < .casiee os Pin wewees as 706 420 1,126 6,942 11,891 18,833 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 382 3,435 5,817 41,066 23,301 64,367 
BGQMON oooh oan hs sos.0.0'o aes die MUMis seme lantern St Wiios. resus 8 7,310 20 7,330 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 138 6 144 16,575 862 17,437 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 2,203 641 2,844 287,672 38, 007 325, 679 

Food and kindred products (inc. 

EO DAOKO) «joie sive ernuibr ks be'eniee © ee 21 5 26 2,318 906 3,224 
Textiles, clothing, etc.......... Paine ae 34 477 511 8,162 25,522 33, 684 
Lumber and lumber products........ OAT coco Mee 247 41,184 315 41,499 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)........... 28 4 32 1,702 632 2,334 
Leather and leather products........ 83 30 113 2,433 1,986 4,419 
Stone, clay and glass products....... TB We cicces eons 12 1,084 114 1,198 
Metalworking, .dsasecsdats.ccvlesees 180s Hes seeas oe ee 180 28,558 1,848 30, 406 
Metra 1,5 osistne-sjeta sictaubaivie 9 oeaewloace 102 10 112 4,044 2,140 6,184 
Transportation equipment........... 1 Dales ee eae 11 6,130 84 6,214 
Minitign: gis isesnnet sabe svecscots 0 Ee eae 112 8,200 La bineee Bae oe 3, 289 
ConstenOtion:.. vas cine nadine bck boa/eb Ne a ee 336 83,619 7 83,626 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 241 9 250 47,945 158 48,103 
Communications and public utility. >) Sa | eee i ee 22 1,282 6 1,288 
"Trade and SOrV1GO,. 0. iipes<cscccecss 61 74 135 6,078 2,447 8,525 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 634 27 661 35,417 1,397 36,814 
Horement.. . 00s. <tuwieedes de mnazasctd 28 5 33 6,432 436 6, 868 
PADDTER OOK Ss o5 2's, </5a'0.9 <ies acerere o's, ce 0 Bib dans testcase 51 7,995 9 8,004 

Unalilled workers... i<s0ciss oss00000% 1,071 213 1,284 222,806 37,373 260,179 
Food and tobacco...........+.2se00 32 9,042 10,579 19,621 
Lumber and lumber products........ 89 19 108 30,961 1,055 32,016 
Metal WOrlang, ovis cawdas catitsxuwams 59 4 63 13, 852 1,014 14, 866 
COUBUTUGhIONS.© |. capes brbus + cc ck hk cond a ee ar 2 365 107: OBL nln cunih oe 107,951 
Other unskilled workers............. 500 158 658 61,000 24,725 85,725 

Grand. Total. csses: cocse coe 7,450 7,270 14,720 607,217 147,423 754,640 


b Preliminary—subject to revision. 
2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 2, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (#) Previous Previous 
onth Year Month Year 
January | November January January | November January 


2, 1958 28, 1957 3, 1957 2, 1958 28, 1957 3, 1957 


TRGWAOUAXIUMNRO ogo vo de vigen ace stiax 4 104 340 29,038 11,898 16,973 
iota Frm tee. vee ee caer ae aye sh olents wcsnantes 5 2 5,617 2,478 3,299 
Grand Falls rTP OR Ce Tie eee 3 6 25 2,696 1,478 1,646 
Bits POU Bo ee da wacton reavede vests 91 93 313 20,725 7,942 12,028 

Prince Edward Island................. rh} 149 80 6,125 1,936 3,741 
HATIOULOLOWES fir. caesskce tet vciess 59 133 48 3,527 1,185 2,369 
PSTNINMMIN MI ced cds cata esas 0c 16 16 32 2,598 751 1,372 

INGYN COUR Zccr dees en cissd eve gseer ses 752 846 687 31,293 16,373 18,764 
ETNOREEL Oey ova wey CoE A ties oe 3 4 15 1,423 724 1,042 
PICDOWRUGE ron tes seaecadegess vss 6 6 25 2,582 822 1,314 
EI GIae, Fora cei ccsatesmnnteetss ce « 397 407 486 6,180 4,332 3,668 
BN VOLUBEB I Meih ates Cdsa paki tease ees ae ECP E ee te ee Ee 1,165 432 567 
IRGnOVLILG sone £5 Acowdes thesacei ten: 11 29 49 3,179 1,496 2,214 
ER VOUT. cites a onc Gos Cad Pelee con's 14 23 4 840 427 484 
TOW CTIGMBOWs seve csedscpeadvcdcsse. 33 70 54 4,418 1,883 2,171 
Teas he See ees 2s SO vr RA Beng las ne cho Mtg geeks och s Rass sleek ee y's 1,085 695 821 
DVONGU  tcrecncetuacedasbiaeyseansb.s 220 238 15 4,801 2,654 3,399 
SUNtl ss ravecieas vars Leeman vee ve ais 16 32 2,380 1,376 1,401 
RVSTINOUUN, wots e cic cc garter tassceses 54 53 7 3,240 1,532 1,683 

INGW UMS WICKS Ay cdscuedicnerecscane 406 746 898 39,658 20,073 22,953 
WIRERUVAG: cet eiecak co taaai rc amackeens 5 20 11 6,880 2,023 3,799 
CAR DAUGON opens veh v wh iat ge se crys 24 27 55 2,778 1,450 1,505 
PIU OMUON ra tusa cece eet Ee oe cee 11 14 49 2,890 1,350 1,544 
PYBCOIIOLON iets feist Goce Atanas one 73 89 126 2,474 1,454 1,604 

WUE reece ats s sin ob- de CREE ER OSes a5 2 3 135 853 650 692 
POMCCON 26; Cote ac hs oa eae « samy. eans 173 239 314 10,957 5,037 6,333 
INGWOBNUG striate cys ce cleee ouiccess ee lomtcesneeabs 14 3,913 1,818 2,206 
PUM DORN ton cee one car tine cee: 105 318 137 3,360 3,077 2,513 
BU RUBDMEMG cco tw cd Gcieah tech + ass 3 21 2,527 1,701 1,508 

i SR tere It el Pee: 8 21 14 859 491 549 
OE CCUG Hs wvis ot cok NED s'a'e/k nels 2 4 22 2,167 1,022 700 

QUOD SO rs earns bec Oa taed ce asides 3,009 3,505 11,659 239,274 124,031 132,707 
RB DEBUOR sna cviase,s 80d 9 ced oa 56 80n es 12 80 19 1,211 
DoT ATLA GS] a ener eri er er dae 21 23 26 1,802 855 834 
DUCKINSUATNT Alb cseGaer are saaces sie 31 15 24 1,190 783 929 
IRUBRDECAL vice cscs vcce cane) Con Wong « 55 59 8 3,037 1,369 1,116 
CSPOT DET ky. wn Gro ey SINE | EDRs ae 3 21 3,146 860 1,340 
SOICOWUIDL Es cea cee taen en eae he ripe 35 51 440 2,208 1,565 1,093 
LOTT) S01 Eee OP er fick 9 OCI ele ae 27 14 207 2,051 1,269 539 
SOTUMIOORUAVING. «vcs saneae tes ee cs > 32 42 50 3,429 1,681 1,992 
LUC AGT Bac eee eit Fes 6 12 6 2,050 898 
ROVERCVING cds us cs rsa se tna tee oe heb 13 82 1,404 1,833 648 526 
UE ENT ae Bn at ae Ok ea a, a | 9 ee 4 3 2,415 639 1,122 
RPTBND cee crane a ercdeceen ios secehs 22 36 21 3,486 1,484 2,402 
is RV) Biber Sel. <I ae Be 5) 3 ee ee 24 57 32 4,169 2,784 3,337 
MULE taenated dices sede gendsge sede x 60 39 109 5,737 2,986 3,238 
MIUIGEGy pear en escuela huaeEe esheets s 24 37 56 2,451 1,683 1,358 
LAER ES, ont Se Cry SP tor 9 8 44 1,493 567 
Maral balemnnmeavas voted tein ots 4 3 2,415 1,012 1,584 
ia Lele tins ae wnat wh neque use dhs 13 23 1,327 1,215 716 671 

VUE. vid ata he Vetele PW aoe WS 8b oe te aes 2 6's 63 58 5,657 2,293 3,172 
TOWRA VINO Loeatne peieenahses obese’ 12 24 30 2,299 827 8 

MIG Soc ere yudee Conant eeksatekiee 9 «dt faxes rea wences 2 1,028 644 692 
PLATT eet omcie ssa avin wore mat © o's holes 23 3 22 1,200 793 412 
DMCANO dea ctatlisteccd sen nesreticy gh: 7 4 465 3,598 1,339 1,212 
MI GROEIG. cccrc ies chav avonee has aeles 5 3 1 28 1,648 828 816 
PAO tHLMUMIOLAAds dione fires shew eke 55 10 18 1,024 537 654 
MOntMA Vata pdctame veces seks 12 53 21 3,374 1,552 1,960 

OUtLeHE! \atansiascics detest son vacts 1,394 1,474 3,840 74,703 42,326 42,186 
INOW Rican fished <i uieiceice saan: 15 6 33 2,628 939 1,445 
Port nate he eee Beh a 1 6 5 1,552 534 866 
BNO DEO ad siamese agate tp 0 41508 oe 288 325 581 17,641 9,997 12,973 

AO UA Ries tht oat es sont ae sea s 48 67 89 5,662 2,479 2,330 
iviere Gu OW) essa veanne nse acer. 25 25 102 6,521 2,849 2,815 
Ae) SC Ones 3 Rt tn ee a 3 1 149 1,587 981 496 
EROWUT Shad rere ee clans Se caw 67 66 109 3,996 3,006 1,077 
Perea AOR Eevek ok vietentime teow been’ 36 62 22 1,316 673 
‘Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 33 44 76 1,473 662 971 
‘Ste. Thérése 21 29 55 3,084 1,253 1,719 
‘St. Georges Est 10 29 211 4,077 1,709 1,825 
‘St. Hyacinthe 23 34 24 4,443 1,429 2,175 
‘St. Jean 34 34 42 2,585 1,259 1,642 
‘St. my A 22 29 38 3,376 ; ie 7 
Sept fles 55 65 547 1,601 662 91 
an ies be ok) Pehle he |. de 

rbrooke ’ * , 
yarn OR drmays 61 83 60 aon ere aaa 
‘Thetford Mines 41 45 ca | ms ’ , 
‘Trois-Riviéres 115 119 203 6,698 3,882 4,537 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 2, 1958 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 

January | November January January | November] January 
2, 1958 28, 1957 3, 1957 2, 1958 28, 1957 8, 1957 

Quebec—Con. 
AE OL YS i Hite es x hes ap dank baits 15 19 217 2,816 2,199 985 
PANG Y HOI 6 iac dues vo cies Wvinbee os oes 17 18 87 3,505 1,536 1,674 
Wey CE ee ae) ree 26 25 154 4,645 2,092 3,242 
We Mo LING: 55 foe Sus Rae nk Ne GS 27 44 314 2,998 1,592 1,215 
Onterle.. 75.2) mete Ss be ae ees 6,163 8,597 11,355 230,081 140,708 130,164 
BAT ND TION Accs heith sro, is) <'0 Shea Meals sm ste Bre 5 3 48 873 344 404 
PRETO 10 Rod Gok dis dace ah arabe y cats 21 10 40 1,345 937 1,023 
Belleville, , sides os vGin then Pern ae. 2 17 40 2,302 1,349 1,429 
Bracebridg@Giee sis .« acinae phaadae nears 113 43 24 1,472 863 949 
BSA DbON : cs639- <6 0:0) vs bey MRIs «> 5c 11 4 44 1,301 694 581 
LG) 9c Ey eee ar ae 48 59 44 8, 892 2,821 2,302 
BARGE Wie. Peas ccc ie RE i oe = nibs 29 10 46 630 340 465 
Garleton PlGCO.ssarin dost belie 02+ ce « 3 5 7 553 235 404 
CARBERAIN, othe plc sae RIRR o Diy. >.6,'6 6 24 129 38 3,699 2,051 2,072 
ETODOUER dso depicicis «5.5 c.ceh Beebe oince Bs 1 2 11 1,871 739 755 
Gein gWOOUss...5 soa» Carmine Rinne dre 3 5 12 1,225 541 751 
RAORIVWOIL, , cots Sess os cBecee eo diets 100 150 144 3,739 2,047 2,503 
ORG SCG... divas tien acree nahi des 2 2k > 15 11 16 793 501 494 
Mort Frano@ss, 3.005 «04+ sek aa Ries vis Cs 10 13 27 732 575 284 
Lg TS ee eae oe 93 130 502 2,975 1,650 1,413 
ae olin ae © Ra cee Nes n's o's 30 29 139 2,141 1,525 949 
FA aneanOOue tic. on «daw Meslce se. 2 1 2 555 299 316 
ASU COTIGH:.. Se feetsisis ms xtre aR teaan © oes 8 8 28 1,119 537 636 
Ginel pn s.i5 taetetes.s St sweelt Mies 3.0 s 38 59 85 2,611 1,457 1,445 
FAARUIGOM Sasa eve dxe he hoi’ nthe 339 444 728 17,958 11,600 9,186 
LS ICORRUIN is 5:0 99.0: MER vines ve. 20 17 17 1,330 655 927 
NNOGLBOM tcc Fede cvs dcx e ated eae a 11 24 54 985 654 564 
HC BANIGAGITI hs 20,cie so. 6.¢ NGS Rn oY snke 1 15 124 949 1,148 269 
CT ie Oe Oe ct eee 9 12 88 1,069 737 446 
in gstOll. shes He coin TR eeorn nc ere 92 78 114 2,113 1,404 1,370 
arkland: Lake: occ, 8. citiecs vee he 37 30 55 1,548 1,103 643 
TSTLOHONGR, cain. S42 5.40d.  oek seeccees 42 75 79 5,649 2,363 2,848 
DORMINGLOILS, so conasd Cases ons ew cee 16 19 24 2,062 1,042 997 
PONGSAY..» x dvity Gad: » hs BERGER «oo 6S 7 3 26 816 395 583 
MAStOWOLs 25 tds. ccs a BPR Roh us ox ots 13 2 32 629 384 366 
RONCON: sso datdle warns viaeee ci bees «tere 305 1,159 573 6,957 4,143 4,217 
ong Branchive «sods seareateee cont 50 127 4,950 2,697 2,528 
UPS LEST: IE ae ic Ag 6 15 15 1,534 699 1, 283 
IRAP ANIEG £05 TOME. chen pian Bae na oem 5 6 3 926 529 689 
NowMarketiny. a7. sacar es oh 25 33 16 1,255 764 680 
Niagara Pallas. 6.03. schon akee a's sn be 54 216 120 2,982 2,025 1,738 
Orth BBY iain. de.< > wide -REE Bess Ue 6 8 53 2,793 1,607 1,124 
gkvillohs aun. ...<so -Stesbee.<h< 62 74 178 1,037 603 431 
Orillia: fe cceide sv sss nae eae balls ks be 13 18 31 1,332 804 779 
CIBHAWS. bes foie ocn wa cae ETRE welee 25 5 85 4,029 3,190 2,503 
Ottawa (bi. dated <0 cs. Os eRe ou cbs 1,602 1,708 2,060 6,059 4,392 4,462 
Owen Sound fe25..sceetieskweceat. 1 68 3,222 1,513 2,416 
Parry Sommdassin...2 6. Meee Re ce ete 1 2 3 483 275 410 
POM DONG. Sante ge vs 0 bole Pea ee cn ce 66 94 198 2,397 1,550 1,533 
OXI: das SAR sy Sew Se ROR acs was ee 15 22 21 944 488 767 
Paterboroughey. gsc: cseedsa thie coees 206 31 45 3,516 2,518 2,311 
ACTON ss. iie.cckaebias cols dere eMe Re sigy ete 13 14 7 79 41 650 
Port Arthur Oes0% ces Meas csls 103 83 285 5,106 3, 888 2,027 
Port Colbornes ics sg. tee op bce obs 10 16 1,115 677 550 
PresOO we instigate sues vis Bi SMIEA Rilet ons 22 17 22 1,517 626 1,087 
RROD ETOW den tiles acts «ste BENE foe's sks 5 10 24 922 494 737 
Bt. Catharines: a. <..0. -eebibe oasate 51 141 110 6,706 3,187 3,069 
St. Thomas ye eee Lr re eee 35 31 105 1,419 895 734 
GIOIA. whe eee g oo eae RMB Oe Tes 61 74 69 2,775 1,740 2,587 
Sault Ste. Marie................000. 262 281 473 3,006 1,854 942 
PUINCOG..) eeish ahi ode Me Bie «anh 70 29 11 1,779 992 943 
Sioux LOOkGut..... ss./4. <item ces + sceks 9 3 42 05 232 126 
Bmiths Mallect. 0.0... d0ekeacronss chs 3 4 2 621 373 422 
Btrattordl yet ce vi ce eee Es one 10 11 15 1,569 785 748 
tuTeOon Alig. hs. s..4.. ean dae ae ee y 4 1,401 878 836 
SiC bag dope Sanne merce naneee 440 359 332 4,901 3,541 1,586 
PETMOTMINB Is Fdkety staceiciy age Sede cates 4 16 2,562 1,956 1,135 
ME OTONGO Dhar ais’. ci dae Melson 1,107 1,942 2,876 50,427 83,244 30,530 
SPOON GON she ieee. ssh sts «Rate tare dota 28 5 1,296 708 885 
MV ALK Orton /BR eo oesis'c den MERC A be ices 33 21 23 899 392 530 
Wallacobprasy 3. os... 4. «ian oa veces 6 8 6 1,037 565 693 
Welland 0, tatticty.«:o. ods) Mle ease 22 109 3,121 2,138 1,331 
WGStONs. 58 6 St fost ees inh sbin co 2 Be 142 157 163 2,769 1,808 1,810 
Win sr Ss aati fries os dese Men cine 93 296 176 19,526 9,622 9,999 
Woodstogk.fan, 2.....'... da cntaemeanceet 13 11 35 1,656 914 962 
Mamltoba. ss. girtome-. oa dacem temas oste 1,128 3,204 2,263 29,424 18, 762 20,440 
(Brandon Jy mamta e's don wiry Gove Oe 120 215 202 2,866 1,577 1,791 
Dauphin Frigate etele« 2 fos wee aisles a ee 6 8 39 1,943 1,010 , 068 
Hin Won drtpar cvs dsc anasnes «act 12 32 122 300 2 162 
Portage la Prairie..........:......0. 34 64 41 1,478 - 832 1,013 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 2, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (*) Registrations 
Office (4) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
January |November January January | November January 


2, 1958 28, 1957 3, 1957 2, 1958 28, 1957 3, 1957 


Manitoba—Con. 


LS PAR ee. sat. « ders feces e suum oud. 55 12 8 328 212 142 
WRIDROD ean P¥e6nie case nan beeen x 60 901 2,873 1,851 22,509 14,878 16, 264 
Saska te howattecscvicecurneertiwcsnssy 574 623 1,050 21,862 12, 041 14,636 
OU Ree ae Pe ee eae Pree 35 35 55 537 329 264 
NE GOME CON is oe cme Inatned ona eee ance 89 109 255 1,642 1,007 1,284 
North Battletord .5...0<0screvecs ses 26 41 37 1,967 1,072 1,110 
Prince |Alberti. 30.0%) casaessaeee cee’ 35 59 115 2,731 1,603 1,592 
TROGUIM sta «ees » Sella caine hee coche 171 155 259 5,301 2,916 3,981 
POM Ta OMe « ac attyaisiece Wi US Uin.s: bigaries 116 99 159 4,634 2,597 3,127 
RONG CONETONE gs onic cuse coma nee's bok 20 39 69 1,089 565 804 
UCD Witlise,.. cis... ae cahenes alle doaee 43 39 34 606 295 335 
BY OF CON By cares i: datacltte AP es Eves Leuces 39 47 67 3,355 1,657 2,139 
OPER aria i en cc te atenmue cae site 1,592 2,187 2,742 32,586 22,221 19,767 
DIBIFINONS. cess doo a deccancages ste 2 10 50 583 349 334 
OS Pear TE Geert SRL eR cree 524 1,046 983 8,783 6, 689 5,917 
TPPEMUGUOL ies se cies +00 he v 69> Coke tes 4 10 33 §21 298 268 
adsavantraty seers eae es tates alee 778 727 1,178 16,193 10,676 8,315 
1 OT Dee aie ORE OS EE ee 31 20 211 673 454 260 
PUDDPICRG tvs swaracc meek paNalsne ant 86 104 132 2,923 1,652 2,586 
INE PUTING EA Up dortsecernstoscercaiciovelace roca > 130 197 96 1,386 980 1,173 
Bisd Da? . sta. tenets Pcs trae a seals 37 73 59 1,524 1,123 914 
WEPIUAS ED COMM IR dee oo ooo chin nin doen 927 4,575 2,150 95,299 66,493 56,018 
HU WAGK.. 00300 de ent Phe Gata cetss 29 27 47 2,632 1,656 2,254 
Courtenay Aes ciccdeccwewsntscaadees 4 8 18 2,505 1,418 1,870 
RAN DTOOME isc craic es seeseve veanas 11 24 5 2,122 649 848 
Dawson Crowlestssoar as cen va ae ee oe 9 19 45 1,360 897 391 
NELOELL e aire dain Ab CLS ee gC aceie.e bs il 23 54 2,178 728 1,315 
MEAROODS ca ein snare aatitna yee ke 12 11 31 2,163 1,314 1,146 
PEGLG GUI Kea slatincatcnih cat tere catinn sbdvegsticieka tried 20 18 13 2,148 1,231 1,456 
IGA ies «acc eee crs Obes reeds 12 13 89 651 579 338 
AICHE CDG cerca ses vamee engine ts 5 13 44 1,942 1,121 1,458 
COTE ORM Eee CORE Cee ae 12 20 21 3,047 1,593 1,963 
GIBOR sets obs ov hs cad t ens tans ees 15 13 15 1,729 1,052 1,252 
New Westminster....i:...ccceccsees 107 150 131 12,375 7,730 6,214 
POUNIMUGE uinenns oaewnereds kes tanea 2 10 7 2,192 t. 1,922 
Port Aline ts nae lesen e- ines Coes 12 9 16 2,205 1,665 1,545 
PYINGS GAQOIGS. oasabecdhs bs wsa de eae os 49 77 144 3,524 2,947 1,680 
Prince Ruperts: ccciaccas< valine view ee 18 36 80 2,729 1,603 1,198 
UREN OB LORiaateanerclarery taho rere irniitaicens hietranoerdaruciares! ivesmnerereaconiren naasy en sida ee 692 330 548 
LOA RAC ew vais Fe Meee ite ¥ oes 18 8 20 1,299 803 796 
WANOGUVOD as O50 cxale Sena ha pares cose 418 3,914 1,070 38,618 32,204 21,954 
ee Oa ee ae EN ae ie 12 4 2,884 1,453 1,968 
SOLON atlas We've teams crete een ap 137 147 254 5,740 4,074 3,521 
WHS DOLEG. sud. Season cele «doers 14 18 42 574 446 381 
SO ees SOUR OSC RY Eors or tees 8 CETTE 14,720 24,536 33,224 754, 640 434,536 436,163 
WO LOR Noe Rec aie bbe Mette een ns BA eee 7,450 13,327 19,784 607,217 327,335 343,956 
BIVAIOR Ss ttihiv statinawradty esis és. 7,270 11,209 13,440 147, 423 107,201 92,207 


8 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1952—1957 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 


677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115, 870 
661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112, 271 

,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Number 

ee ‘ Sacer va sepa of 
umber 0} enefit on . enefit 
Province Beneficiaries Tnitial and Weeks Paid Paid 
Per Week Renewal $ 

(in thousands) Claims 
Newilammaland .cccsccuc onder ccWis wane s/o nae a earenne 8.8 5,941 35, 057 779, 842 
Prince Hid ward Island so. c.<xh sean eves ce em iicavie callie Sie 1.8 2,300 7,086 138,393 
Nova Bootie. .)oi dev aw cadens ceevcasen aaa tases ane<aee te 15.4 10,471 61,589 1,189,680 
NEW OrUDN WIDE ac gaa's son Ga vok sven dn eennek aphan diene 16.8 12,856 67,367 1,405, 259 
QUBNEOT canoe tna seo's <Ue sa Soves ye sak ao eawe ee eames 118.1 92,849 472,262 9,869,969 
AGFA 5 Pic scarate eater 0 edo a Waste earn is ecaca anes. m tahens lela, let chai tae 113.3 84,599 453,016 10,094,590 
Manitoba. ..5.. sctarvetvers dep ieeces Ganon Ueice ieee cram 15.9 13,159 63,438 1,335,786 
Saskatohswaniivisec2 co. \hivminsisie vusthes Sees cence ees a aamee 10.0 8,735 40,170 872,383 
RT aREG cats Aeinte «sake Site cc mniee awa a ae ne ents eat 17.0 13,972 68,197 1,491,946 
Britiah ColgmDidietccicic vo cosls sie tivetus ae tele nin cs alae eines 51.9 36, 406 207,810 4,749,103 
Total, Canada, December 1957...........eecseecees 369.0 281,288 1,475,992 31,926,951 
Total, Canada, November 1957.. 227.4 135, 407 909,783 18,989,040 
Total, Canada, December 1956 155.0 114,218 619,902 12,528,015 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, DECEMBER 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the register (weeks) Pacaant! eres 

Province and Sex Total 2 or Over Bee total 
claimants} Less 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal | -jaimants 
ASATIDGR i arcctaiclca aia nite 744,248 1319,383 |153,893 |125,604 | 58,413 | 31,671 | 17,988 | 37,296 37.6 398,244 
MGI, custo tee cr Momc ae 604,798 |266,856 |128,816 |103,837 | 46,2382 | 23,013 | 12,489 | 23,555 40.4 315, 220 


EMM BAe <a 20 0% vies 139,450 | 52,527 | 25,077 | 21,767 | 12,181 | 8,658} 5,499 | 13,741 25.3 83,024 


26,668 | 15,438 | 3,782 | 3,285 | 1,791 903 565 904 81.3 14, 883 
25,708 | 15,118 | 3,635 | 3,113 | 1,699 837 528 778 82.4 14, 264 


960 320 147 172 92 66 37 126 53.4 619 
5,773 | 2,907 | 1,687 643 224 124 64 124 79.9 3,016 
5,022 | 2,581 | 1,478 568 168 92 50 85 81.4 2,529 

751 326 209 75 56 32 14 39 69.4 487 


31,652 | 14,075 | 6,051 | 4,530 | 2,520] 1,581 868 | 2,027 57.4 18,539 
28,252 | 12,869 | 5,460 | 4,092] 2,195 | 1,312 703 | 1,621 59.5 16,308 
3,400 | 1,206 591 438 325 269 165 406 40.6 2,231 


38,021 | 16,386 | 8,134] 6,251} 3,087 | 1,492 866 | 1,805 69.4 20, 130 
33,298 | 14,698 | 7,226 | 5,497} 2,574] 1,226 650 | 1,427 70.8 16,908 


4,723 | 1,688 908 754 513 266 216 378 59.4 3, 222 

QUEbERW. 0355055 cPeiccles oe 237,628 |109,362 | 48,359 | 38,721 | 16,537 | 9,249 | 4,935 | 10,465 37.5 127,851 
Mialay.inter.ce aeons 191,262 | 89,934 | 40,326 | 31,914 | 13,110 | 6,659 | 3,372 | 5,947 41.0 98, 885 
Hémaloes....cvsenuue 46,366 | 19,428 | 8,033 | 6,807 | 3,427] 2,590} 1,563 | 4,518 23.2 28,966 
ONTANIONS «i teinsoinse hath aon 228,909 | 93,315 | 47,834 | 35,514 | 17,896 | 11,326 | 7,558 | 15,466 24.5 114,138 
LEA ASR adennnangoar 173,568 | 72,903 | 37,959 | 27,359 | 13,055 | 7,797 | 5,076 | 9,419 25-4 84,148 
Pemalecscdvecemsss <> 55,341 | 20,412 | 9,875 | 8,155 | 4,841 | 3,529] 2,482] 6,047 21.6 29,990 
Manitoba tereecess eaxean- 29,403 | 11,703 | 6,401 | 6,326} 2,133 | 1,012 487 | 1,341 34.9 18, 086 
Male. camtandeavecnns 23,682 | 9,522] 5,375 | 5,325] 1,615 658 305 882 39.8 14,074 

ao Hemale; \cvenicsadence 5,721 | 2,181] 1,026} 1,001 518 354 | 182 459 14.9 4,012 
Saskatchewan............ 20,240 | 8,223 | 4,671 | 4,327] 1,674 525 271 549 55.3 12,279 
Mallow, Sans scwistsiceeae 17,485 | 7,223 | 4,208] 3,834} 1,379 355 175 311 58.3 10,397 
Pom ale se ssteq asso on 2,755 | 1,000 463 493 295 170 96 238 36.0 1,882 
Alberta. sis: //ssisemateiaiesle 33,273 | 13,113 | 7,228] 7,270) 2,903} 1,073 605 | 1,081 36.0 18,359 
Male’... Sia castenenre 28,692 | 11,673 | 6,387 | 6,300] 2,412 747 413 760 37.2 15, 849 
Fomalesisc..dsvesay, 4,581 | 1,440 841 970 491 326 192 321 28.8 2,510 
British Columbia........ 92,681 | 34,861 | 19,746 | 18,737 | 9,648} 4,386 | 1,769] 3,534 32.4 50, 963 
Malo steers dessus 77,829 | 30,335 | 16,762 | 15,835 | 8,025 | 3,330] 1,217] 2,325 33.2 41,858 
Female..... esis oie weds 14,852 | 4,526 | 2,984] 2,902} 1,623] 1,056 552 | 1,209 28.3 9,105 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


DECEMBER 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Province 

Total* 
IVOWICKENCIBNG fina then Sace uate nee 19, 262 
Prince Edward Island............. 4,572 
ING VA O0HIR ised sol taxsawtnc cece es 20,698 
New Drunswickiiyee. sich caanss- 24,813 
CQNEDOGs ace vdas ats Cnitese dees 164, 234 
CCAM as wank 153,598 
Manitoba...... 18,119 
Saskatchewan 13,522 
Alberta; soi‘: i 21,083 
British Columbia..............-+. 59,312 


Initial 


Renewal 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 


Total 
Disposed 


11,094 
3,768 
15,292 
20, 488 


Not 
Entitled | Entitled 
to 
Benefit Benefit 


Total, Canada, December 1957.| 499,213 
Total, Canada, November 1957} 249,108 
Total, Canada, December 1956} 265,230 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 31,991. 


363, 908 
156, 256 
193, 607 


135,305 
92, 852 
71,623 


202,519 


356, 338 
169, 446 
176,512 


2,546 10,941 
316 1,121 
2,005 8,032 
3,154 7,493 
17,480 55,913 
14,533 46, 632 
1,969 5,362 
1,667 4,660 
2,538 7,667 
7,274 20, 102 
53, 482 167, 923 
48, 162 78,530 


t In addition, 30,126 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,741 were special requests not granted and 1,020 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,836 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


(REVISED) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: 


Total 


mow ewww 
Soon nowanwmew 
PCA ete ts 
p= &2 G0 St tO G0 

38833388 


Employed 


3, 659, 600 


3,530,800 
3,436, 000 
3,414, 600 
3,404, 200 
3,434, 400 
3,577,700 
3,687,500 
3,715,200 
3,716,300 
3,691,500 
3,645,000 
3,608, 600 


Claimants 


215, 400 


* Preliminary. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949=100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 

: Household | Commodi- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing operation Hesand 
Service 
LOD Mm ¥ CAIs GiSik ese veemegeeine sea d<Gan 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
1DGdmeY GAY Gnd, Se oe cain Rauees «ss ccate 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
BOGS W, COTS reny viene dis cn edie dikes sie 85s 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
ROD Gee Y OEY < bce t acts ween ears aco toacists 116-2 112-2 126-5 109-4 117-4 117-4 
LObihe S CAR. aantlal ss 2» Uplate Siila he tae 116-4 112-1 129-4 108-0 116-4 118-1 
NOU ——_ NBL ob crane in sept ace ate Sea iain Sawin 118-1 113-4 132-5 108-6 117-1 120.9 
1956—Decom Der. o;,.<6» smanes pitas «0/4 avers 120-4 117-5 133-5 108-6 118-6 122-9 
195 7=—Tanuary': bcc son vulde wtclee Saws dan 120-3 117-1 133-6 107-6 119-0 123-1 
February eniucv.g een vs stestoures 120-5 117-2 133-8 107-4 119-1 123-8 
(MAROa se os iiss ceihaie cheer 120-5 116-4 134-0 108-2 119-5 124-2 
ADT eeu e. he is cus Sat nanee® t 120-9 116-7 134-0 108-5 119-4 126-1 
May chads. tex chee | cerns 121-1 116-7 134-2 108-5 119-2 126-3 
JUNG osc cceok cone 06% KERR 121-6 117-7 134-8 108-4 119-1 126-5 
UL een ieee oe nce naa tae ets 121-9 118-2 135-1 108-4 119-6 126-5 
ANBUBE Sos Se ns tetiath aah © See et 122-6 120-2 135°3 108-2 119-7 126-9 
September so «3 oso aee vac sah ne eels 123-3 121-9 135-6 108-3 119-8 127-1 
Ootober? tea sn an at caw er aeats 123-4 121-7 135-9 108-7 120-1 127-4 
Nowem ber, AC .0¥.)e dete oe cotter 123-3 120-2 136-3 109-8 120-5 127-7 
DOCBM DED Weticnda yicateine aoe. ee 123-1 118-8 136-7 109-9 120-6 128-4 
AON RI aNUB TIN. . ch scaie eae os clays ae 123-4 119-4 136-6 108-8 120-8 129-1 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 


AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1958 
(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total se 

- | Household ean 

January |December| January Food Shelter | Clothing Operation oh 
1957 1957 1958 Services 


(1) St. Johns, Nfld....... 
Haliax,occ.si sae sans 


WIGRIDGE <. 5.5... Je oir 
Saskatoon-Regina....... 


Edmonton-Calgary 


WAENGOMVOL sc ysaccneean es 


fees 107.7 109.8 110.2 107.4 111.3 101.9 108.5 119.6 
maa 118.6 121.1 120.7 113.8 130.9 114.0 124.3 126.8 
ha 121.2 123.4 123.5 117.3 134.7 116.9 121.2 132.2 
Bits Shars 120.6 123.4 123.8 123.9 140.8 105.9 118.3 127.9 
Barts 121.4 124.2 123.9 118.0 144.3 111.8 117.9 130.5 
ree) 123.1 126.1 127.0 118.3 152.8 112.2 121.5 132.9 
et Ae 118.8 121.6 121.9 119.2 129.6 114.5 117.1 128.1 
omelet sb Icget | 120.1 120.3 117.5 119.7 119.1 121.9 123.2 
rete 117.2 120.0 119.9 116.0 122.9 115.7 120.0 126.0 
bivalent 122.1 123.9 124.3 119.1 134.8 111.4 132.0 127.7 


~ N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. Johns Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-DECEMBER 1957, 
JANUARY 1958 


Number of Strikes 


Approximate Number 


Date and Lockouts of Workers Time Loss 
Commencing I Commencing I if Per cent of 
1958* During Ae During rey ae Estimated 
Month Existence Month Existence Man-Days Working Time 

MUAY Vite saissn'a wie saci a slants 23f 23 9, 364f 9,364 169, 880 0.18 

1957 
TOGA ER irises idea coe ras 2 18 225 7,327 152,935 0.16 
MLD Vaiy s bins adn o 0 eats 9 ee « 24t 24 7,477¢ 7,477 52,680 0.06 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these — are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain 
information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small 
number of employees for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


v 
A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LAsour GazErrTs, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of Jabour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 
Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. 
articles) (English or French). 


(Four 
25 cents a 


copy. 

Whys and Wherefores. (An Enquiry into 
Women’s Occupational Choices). 

Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956. 

Collective Agreements in Hospitals, October 
1955. 

Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufactur- 
ing Industries, 1956. 

Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women 
(English). 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organizations, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 


standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a _loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper-bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollaracopy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Training and Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 

25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 


Survey of Industrial Requirements for 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French) 


Employment of Children and Women 
Free 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 


25centsacopy. (Bnglish). 


Cdr Clodbaee 


QUEEN'S PRINTER—IMPRIMEUR DE LA REINE 


If undelivered, 
return COVER WITH CONTENTS to: 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada 


En cas de non-livraison, 
retourner cette PUBLICATION INTACTE a 


L’Imprimeur de la Reine, Ottawa, Canada 


NOW DEDUCTIBLE 


Canadian Government Annuity premiums may now be 
deducted from income for tax purposes, within certain limits. 
This means that any taxpayer—including self-employed 
persons—is now allowed the tax advantage which was formerly 
available only to employees contributing to registered pension 
plans. 


For full information 
and assistance in se- 
lecting the plan best 
suited to your needs, 
call your local Ca- 
nadian Government 
Annuities represen- 
tative or mail this 
coupon, postage free. 


SAMPLE TAX SAVINGS 
(for a married taxpayer with no depend- 


ents based on 1958 Income Tax rates) 


Earned Contributionto Tax 
Income Savings Plan* Saving 


$ 3,000 $ 300 $ 39 
5,000 500 95 
7,500 750 150 

10,000 1,000 240 


(*maximum deduction allowed for tax purposes) 


TO: DIRECTOR, CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


2, | DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA io | 
race | (POSTAGE FREE) | 
| Please send me complete information on Canadian Government | 

ah Annuities. 
Bue |. My namecis 5.068% 7 haga tee ee eee ec | 
DEPARTMENT | (MR./MRS./MISS) 

OF live ates. oon 5). 8. Pe RR, ee iene ee 

CABDUR ts | 2" oi a Date of Birth. 7... 30a 
CANADA | Age when annuity to start........... Telephone........... | 


| understand that information given will be held strictly confidential. 


al? at 


